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THE EXPERIENCE OF RELIGION 
GEORGE LEONARD CHANEY 


EXT TO AN EXPERIENCE of Religion the most salutary thing is an experience of the 
N want of it. Men seem to be passing through this negative sort of revival now. Wanted: 

Something reasonable and probable to believe, something lovable to love; something 
worshipful to adore; something live and life-giving to live; something to make life worth living. 
Wanted, in a word, an experience of Religion. 

“ Wanted! ’’ Needed! Yes, grievously. But do men really wish it? That “ thought of 
God ” of which we sing,—is it clear to our minds or welcome to our remembrance? That faith in 
man which we profess,—are there no reservations in that covenant of peace? That hope of Immor- 
tality,—do we hope with the joy of expectancy or with a submissive readiness to wait and see what 
the future will bring forth? 

We all know—our fathers have told us, and our own lives have taught us—the reality and 
potency of Religion in human affairs. The earliest memorials of man and the latest are religious. 
Not all these memorials are equally worthy, but the fact and the tradition of some Religion are 
everywhere and in all recorded history. Likewise and more to our personal interest and present 
purpose, the evidences of Religion are in every man’s life. 

The early questioning, “ Who made the world? ” the later inquiry in His Temple; the feeling 
after Him if haply we may find Him; the sense of our responsibility to find and do His will; the 
sorrow for sin and failure; the joy of being about our Father’s business; the sense of His approval 
and furtherance in all we undertake in our brother's service or our Maker’s praise; the roused and 
rousing sense of right and wrong and the authority Religion imparts to the Moral Imperative; the 
readiness to be taught of God through all his revealers, but above all, through Jesus; the comfort 
of the Silent Word; the uplift of a power not our own which makes us strong in its strength when 
we are weak in our own, and saves us by the very penalties of our wrong desires and mistaken 
choices; the pleasantness and depth which Religion gives to our friendships; the endurance and 
patience with which it endows our ministries to one another; the thankfulness for mercies past and 
present, and the hope and strength for days to come; the clean and clever wit it inspires; the 
generous laughter with, not at, one’s fellows; the comforting in sorrow, as of one whom his mother 
comforteth; the continuance in well-doing when the task essayed has lost its glow,—all the fruits 
of Religion in our lives, of which these are only a few, we have known or seen in the household of 
faith into which we were born. 

What can we do to regain and keep them? They are not the peculiar or exclusive possession 
of any one of the churches of Christendom. They might not attend the successful union of all the 
churches. A lively competition of the sects, if it be in good deeds, is not without its rewards. Only 
let it be a rivalry in charity and fair-dealing and let the test of discipleship which Jesus accepted be 


enough for his followers,—that they love one another. 
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A Candidate’s Divorce 


OT THE LEAST PERTINENT question of 
N the Presidential campaign is concerned with 
Governor Cox’s divorce. We believe this 
is the first time in the history of the country tha: 
a candidate of either of the great political parties 
has come before the electorate with the disability 
of domestic irregularity. Much will be made of 
the misfortune by the opponents of Mr. Cox; at 
the same time it is well for them and all the people 
to study the specific facts in this case as well as 
the present state of opinion in this country on the 
subject of divorce in general. 

There are increasing numbers of people who 
appear to have all but lost the sense of the sinful- 
ness of the separation of man and wife. On this 
subject the average man and woman of thirty to-day 
are far apart from their fathers and mothers. 
It is not to be denied that even the lust of the 
flesh is not so greatly condemned as it once was; 
though we are far from saying that adultery is 
more common than it was a generation ago. 

The fact may be that we are more philosophical 
(as we say) than we used to be. We know the 
evil of sin as much as ever, but we spend less time 
in remarking it than we did when our religious 
teaching consigned sinners to hell and pushed 
them outside the pale as so many pariahs. Re- 
ligion has toned down its austerities. The ques- 
tion is, Has it condoned violations of God’s law? 
or does it indeed pass up the authority of law as 
coming from God as they believed of the elder 
piety? One sees how complex this subject is. 

It is our conviction that we have not renounced 
the majesty, the inviolableness, of God’s law in 
the relation of marriage or in any other relation. 
We are merely less solemn and contemplative. We 
have become players in the great game of life. 
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When some one cheats or foozles, we note it but 
do not rack our souls about it. We buck up some- 
what and play a little straighter ourselves. We 
take that marvellously sound position of the gospel, 
of not being overcome of the evil, as the older 
lugubrious religious professionals were. We do 
what we can to overcome evil with the unin ‘er: 
rupted and more determined good of our own 
game. 

After all, the disciples of Jesus ought to inquire 
somewhat more carefully about his teaching, in- 
stead of swallowing whole the legalistic and un- 
spiritual edicts and punishments of the several 
branches of the Church which bear his name. We 
submit, Marriage was made for man. We ought 
to say oftener, “Judge not,” and “Let him who 
is without sin cast the first stone,” and “Neither 
do I condemn thee.” The relation of male and 
female is the most intricate in the world. Jesus 
understood. 

Sentimentalists may paint colorless pictures of 
matrimony, the last word not of harmony but of 
monotony. They may speak of it in the drab of 
mid-Victorian pietism, which was the dreariest 
stodginess in history. The time is now with us when 
real people will get rid of such deceits. Preachers 
must say in the pulpits what they know are the 
facts. A new respect for personality is always a 
sacred call. It is wicked past all belief what both 
men and women have suffered in honor, dignity, 
simple morality, not to mention happiness, peace, 
and the success to which God appointed them, be- 
cause they were more respectful of the conventions 
of politeness than they were faithful to the law of 
God in their own members. 

Such a statement may be regarded as a sign of 
relaxing the sanctity of marriage, society, and 
precious offspring. On the contrary, it strengthens 
the bonds of the greatest spiritual reality in our 
lives. But the bonds must be those of careful love 
and mutual respect and not the iron manacles of 
a low-minded common law. Such counsel as that 
which we believe, will make not for more divorce 
but for more indissoluble union. It is the better 
way. The immorality of the older marriage idea 
consisted in this: The marriage having been di- 
vinely sanctioned in heaven, as the preacher said, 
both man and wife were relatively free to disregard 
their mutual obligations, as they often did, each 
gradually falling away from instead of cultivating 
the other, and the relationship becoming a dull 
matter of child-bearing, livelihood, housekeeping, 
and a vegetative approach to hard and dry old age. 
That tragedy is written on the pages of our cus- 
toms. 

Of Mr. Cox’s affairs we are not speaking, because 
we are not informed... It is not propitious that 
he must confess a marital failure. That is the 
most important fact of all. A man or a woman 
has no right to regard a divorce as less than a 
disaster. As to the effect on Mr. Cox’s candidacy, 
we are in doubt. Remembering that Grover Cleve- 
land was elected thirty-six years ago in a day 
more regardful, it may be, of the sins of the flesh, 
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of which his own was a grievous example; and 
bearing in mind that Mr. Cox sought out that 
rigid moralist with a modern intelligence, Wash- 
ington Gladden, who performed the second mar- 
riage ceremony; and adding to these things the 
growing sense of the delicacy of conjugal adjust- 
ment,—we are not persuaded that his divorce will 
be a decisive factor. 


A Theological Flurry 


OME OF THE BRETHREN got into a state 
at the conference in Cambridge last week when 
Mr. Reese of Chicago spoke of things theological. 
We regret a detailed report has not come to our 
attention, so we confine our comment to generali- 
ties. It appears that even an apprehension of a 
new controversy such as we once had in the West 
got into the minds of a few of Mr. Reese’s hearers, 
who grew in alarm at the new and strange phras- 
ing he gave to his ideas of God. The denial of 
the word God was in fact the thing that created 
most talk. Note, we say word, not God himself. 
We are of the opinion it was, so to speak, only 

a confusion of tongues. Mr. Reese spoke another 
and we believe a newer religious language. Most 
of us talk about Deity in the old familiar words, 
of the Psalms, the Gospels, the Unitarian fathers, 
who, be it well remembered, had their own speech 
quite as much as Methodists, Presbyterians, and 
all the others. But glory be, in their day it was 
new language. Some of us have not grown an 
inch in fifty years. One minister confessed last 
week he had not done any serious study in three 
years. Indeed, he had not read a solid book in 
that time. It is not remarkable that upon such 
a dull head any new words and ideas would strike 
like bolts of lightning. We gladly welcome such 
shocks. They may mean the difference between 
death and life: Or perhaps they may mean a min- 
isterial funeral. Truth kills as well as makes alive. 
With the content of theological change we ought 
to be familiar. In plain speech, we say it is one 
of the superb gains of scholarship and common 
sense that we are placing less responsibility up to 
God than we once did, and more obligation down 
to. our own self-dependent minds and wills. We 
are cutting down on the primacy of adoration, 
and increasing the necessity of co-operation. Men 
worship, not in order to go into beatific raptures, 
but to put the most of their power into use. If the 
emphasis to-day seems less grateful to the Sonre 
whence all power comes than it ought to be, it is 
also more exacting of the use we make of what 
we are and have. And that is the greater thing. 


Dogmas We Have 


E ARE GLAD to publish the following from 
: the Living Church. It is a timely and we hope 
effectual confirmation of what we have been saying 
these many moons about creeds and dogmas. ‘“Pres- 
byter Ignotus” is speaking of our Laymen’s League 
and its new statement of faith. He takes the pre- 
liminary words of that. statement, “We Unitarians 
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have no creed, we accept no dogma.” He analyzes 
the “principles” and finds in them the following 
twelve dogmas, or “authoritative religious doc- 
trines”: “The Existence of God; The Personality of 
God; The Fatherhood of God; The Benevolence of 
God; The Love of God; The existence of Jesus of 
Nazareth; The authority of Jesus as Teacher; The 
personal immortality of man; The value of Liberty, 
Democracy, and Law; The power of Prayer; A con- 
tinuing Revelation ; The duty of service.” 

We are as dogmatic as any other church, if this 
statement truly represents us; with the difference 
that we have a greater dogma still, undergirding all 
the others, namely, freedom in the truth. 


The Daily News 


CALIFORNIAN CITY, El] Centro, has ordered 

the chief of police to suppress the publication 
of all sensational news of crime. We shall await 
his experiments with doubtful mien. The rotten 
stuff gets the best place in the paper always. The 
editorial profession is not going to get decent over- 
night by the menace of any little man with a star 
on his waistcoat. We all stand for it. We take it 
in silently and without reproach. We permit it to 
come putrid into our home every morning, and to 
be certain of good measure and a fitting savor we 
take it into our reading-room for a salacious festi- 
val under the evening lamp. 

We are a fine people, full of hypocrisy, indecen- 
cies, and a lust of the obscene. We wallow vicari- 
ously in the stinking printed mess of every divorce 
scandal, and feast our eyes on the exposures of half- 
tone pictures almost life-size of daughters bearing 
once respectable names. 

For our juveniles who read these things we see to 
it that every automobile bandit also tells his story 
through the medium of an imaginative and hectie 
reporter, making the earlier deviltries of lawless- 
ness of the James brothers seem the pale fiction 
which for the greater part they were. We glorify 
for our boys and girls a jail-breaking libertine as a 
redoubtable Roland, and are crestfallen when, at 
last, after special indulgence is granted to him by 
the police authorities in the trifling matter of con- 
niving at his liberty in silk-shirt resplendence and 
the company of diaphanous heroines, he comes back 
to continue his time in the humdrum routine of a 
prison corridor. For is not the romantic and ad- 
venturous thus denied before its full career, and our 
children sent to bed without their daily reading? 

Great is journalism and greatly to be praised. 
Its editorial pages,—do they not speak almost in 
the dulecet and dignified tones of religion? How 
sore is the sense of editorial injury when a reader 
ventures a reproach mild enough to get printed and 
indirect enough to make its point ineffectual, and 
yet at least faintly suggestive of the claim of the 
moral law, yea, even unto the printed page. 

Of all our estates the fourth estate is the might- 
iest. Can it live above the law that topples king- 
doms and empires? Can it do what Kaisers and 
Czars have been broken for doing? Can it traffic 
in lechery without rotting its soul? 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


B won PROBLEMS involving the peace of the 


world and the lives of peoples confronted the 
premiers of the Entente nations in conference 

with the delegates of the German Government at 
Spa in Belgium last week. The first of these prob- 
lems assumed menacing shape when the German dele- 
gates offered strong opposition to the enforcement of 
that clause of the Treaty of Versailles which provides 
that the German Army shall be reduced to 100,000 
men, to be recruited by voluntary enlistment. The 
German Government demanded a revision of this 
clause, on the ground urged by them that the mainte- 
nance of internal order in Germany required a mini- 
mum of 200,000 troops.. After the Germans had been 
confronted with a broad intimation by the Allies that 
Marshal Foch would proceed to occupy the Ruhr 
basin in the event of the continued refusal by Germany 
to comply with this particular provision of the treaty, 
it was announced from Spa that the Germans had 
assented to a counter-proposal that the German Army 
shall be reduced to 150,000 men by October 1. This 
acceptance, however, was qualified by a protest against 
the Allies’ project for territorial occupations in Ger- 
many in the event of non-compliance with the Treaty 
of Versailles. 
Question of Coal Contributions 
by Germany Approaches a Crisis 

Hardly had the question of disarmament been tem- 
porarily settled, when a still graver issue developed 
from the efforts of the German delegates to reduce 
materially the amount of coal that Germany is re- 
quired to supply under treaty stipulations. To the 
German proposals that the tonnage required be re- 
duced to 1,600,000 a month, the Allied premiers re- 
plied that Germany’s contribution in coal already had 
been reduced by 400,000 tons a month, and that the 
minimum acceptable to the Allies could not be placed 
below 2,000,000 tons a month. On the refusal of 
the Germans to accept this decision, they were once 
more confronted with the announcement that they 
were running the risk of an Allied occupation of the 
Ruhr district. At the end of the week the news came 
from Spa that the irreducible minimum designated 
by the Allies would be 6,000,000 tons of coal, to be 
delivered by October 15, and that the Germans had 
acceded to that demand in principle. 
Marshal Foch Making Preparations 
for Occupation of the Ruhr District 

A significant feature of events at Spa was the sum- 
moning there last week of Marshal Foch, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Allied forces, who made no 
secret upon his arrival at the famous Belgian water- 
ing-place of his preparations to carry out any orders 
for an invasion of German territory that the Allied 
premiers might agree upon. The temper of the sit- 
uation was indicated by Marshal Foch’s statement to 
journalists who asked him why he had arrived at 
Spa: “I understand that the Germans and the Allies 
have not been speaking the same language. I have 
come to act as interpreter.” 
Polish Retreat before Soviet Armies 
Precipitates a Dangerous Situation 

On the east front—on a line almost identical with 
that between Russia and Germany in the last year of 
the Great War—events at the beginning of the week 
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had reached a development that taxed Allied states- 
manship with another problem of grave international 
importance. In an effort to check the Russian advance 
upon the retreating Polish armies, the council of pre- 
miers sitting at Spa invited Russia and Poland to sign 
an armistice, to be based upon the retirement by the 
Poles within the line fixed for them by the peace ne- 
gotiators in Paris. Reports that the Lenine govern- 
ment had promptly accepted these proposals were em- 
phatically denied last Friday. In the meanwhile, de- 
spite every effort, the Poles appeared no more able 
than they have been at any time since the beginning 
of the great Russian offensive under General Brous- 
siloff, to hold their ground against the overwhelming 
pressure. The Russians showed every disposition to 
press their advantages for a march to Warsaw—if 
not even farther west. 
State Department at Washington 
Modifies Embargo against Russia 

While the Russian armies were continuing their ad- 
vance upon Poland, the State Department at Wash- 
ington anncunced a decision that caused some mysti- 
fication. The decision came in the form of an explana- 
tion of its previous declaration of the lifting of the 
embargo on trade with Russia, with several important 
exceptions. In its explanation, the State Department 
set forth, in impersonal form, its belief that the open- 
ing of American markets to Russian trade would 
fully expose the weakness of the position of the Soviet 
by demonstrating the fact that Russia lacks the re- 
sources necessary for industry and commerce. Almost 
simultaneously with this supplementary definition of 
the attitude of the State Department toward Soviet 
Russia, one of the most important manufacturers of 
locomotives in the United States announced that the 
signing of a contract for five hundred locomotives 
for Russia, that would keep his workmen busy all sum- 
mer, awaited the declaration of a bona fide resumption 
of trade relations between America and Russia. 
British Labor Resorts to Direct Action 
in Opposition to Imperial Policies 

One of the significant developments of the week was 
the adoption by the British Trade Union Congress 
of a resolution demanding the withdrawal of the Brit- 
ish military forces from Ireland and the discontinu- 
ance of munition supplies to the enemies of Soviet 
Russia. In the event of a refusal by the government 
to accede to these demands, the labor congress pledged 
itself to pursue a “tools down” policy to enforce them. 
That meant, of course, a declaration that labor in 
all essential industries would stop work in an effort to 
make it impossible for the government to carry out 
imperial policies disapproved by about 5,000,000 work- 
ers. The position taken by British labor caused some 
apprehension among employers and in the government, 
where the resolution was regarded as involving vital 
imperial interests. It remained to be seen to what 
extent the labor organizations would be able to carry 
out their threatened “tools down” policy. 
Japanese House of Representatives 
Rejects Universal Suffrage Bill 

A new chapter in the history of the democratiza- 
tion of Japan was written recently, when the House 
of Representatives at Tokyo rejected by a large ma- 
jority a bill establishing universal suffrage as the 
basis of the electoral system of the empire. Enormous 
popular pressure was exerted in favor of the bill, and 
on the day when the vote was taken there were largely 
attended mass meetings in the capital calling upon 


Parliament to grant the reform demanded. A demon- — 
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stration in front of the Houses of Parliament was 
prevented by the employment of police force on a 
large scale. There is every indication that the defeat 
of the universal suffrage measure in the House has 
not put an end to the agitation, but that it will be 
continued on an increasing scale in the future. 
“Umbrella Mike’s” Revenge 
on the People of Chicago 

Released from prison on the commutation of his 
sentence by the President against the energetic pro- 
tests of Judge Landis, “Umbrella Mike” Boyle, head 
of Electrical Workers’ Union No. 134, of Chicago, an- 
nounced his intention as he was walking out of prison 
recently that his conviction and imprisonment (on the 
charge of extortion) would “cost somebody something.” 
Last Thursday “Umbrella Mike” Boyle ordered a series 
of strikes in Chicago which badly crippled municipal 
work, paralyzed the transportation system of the city, 
and caused the death of one girl and the serious injury 
of eight other persons as the result of an accident 
to a truck that was taking the place of a street-car. 
The strikers were ordered out in an attempt to union- 
ize an “open shop” power-house. Chicago employers, 
in response to “Umbrella Mike’s” successful attempt to 
make it “cost somebody something,” are making an 
organized effort to establish the “open shop” principle. 

Bs. 


Brevities 


“A man when he is dead,” says Dr. John Andrew 
Holmes, “will ask the pastor to conduct a whole ser- 
vice just for him. Yet the same man while he is yet 
alive will ignore several thousand perfectly good ser- 
vices that others would gladly share with him.” 

The Unitarian Campaign Committee is not identified 
in any manner, as a body, with the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. Some persons have supposed the League is 
carrying on the Campaign. It is not. As a matter of 
fact, the Campaign Committee is a distinct denomina- 
tional body, and includes Unitarian women in its mem- 
bership. It will be duly incorporated. 


If Lloyd George had been a preacher! He shines 
in the gift of inspiration. His genius is of the manse. 
All of his successes come chiefly of appeals to the com- 
mon spirit in common men. The other day he told the 
story of the war all over again in a church meeting in 
Wales, and the way he contrasted the prepared Ger- 
many with the unprepared Britain was thrilling be- 
yond words. When he reached the difficulties in the 
war which “no machine could touch,’ he carried his 
hearers to heights that were a seventh heaven of 
reality. The spirit, the united, patriotic, fervent, up- 
lifting spirit, given of God to man! O ministers, stir 
up that gift in your people! 

Before we, children of blessed heretics, become pale 
followers’ of what others have thought, condemning as 
our forebears were condemned, let us remember what 
James Martineau said: “If I see a man living out of 
an inner spring of inflexible right and pliant pity; if 
he refuses the color of the low world around him; if 
his eye flashes with scorn at mean and impure things 
which are a jest to others; if high examples of honor 
and self-sacrifice bring the flush of sympathy upon his 
cheek; if in his sphere of rule he plainly obeys a trust 
instead of enforcing an arbitrary will, and in his 
sphere of service takes his yoke without a groan, and 
does his work with thought only that it be good; I 
shall not pry into his closet or ask about his creed, but 
own him at once as the godly man.” 
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The Unitarian Campaign 


N THE INTERVAL since the announcement at the 
May Meetings of a projected Unitarian Campaign 
for several million dollars, the committee appointed 

to launch the campaign has been actively at work. The 
committee has met each week at the Headquarters 
at Unity House, and is ready to announce that, fol- 
lowing careful consultation, a definite plan of action 
has been adopted. 

Immediately upon organization the committee sent 

a letter, written by Mr. Ernest G. Adams, chairman, 
to every minister in North America. This letter 
asked for the earnest co-operation of the minister, at 
the same time informing him that the purpose of the 
committee was to relieve him so far as possible from 
the burden of detail. The letter also expressed the 
hope that a local campaign manager, selected with 
regard to his fitness for that particular task, be chosen 
by July 1, and his name sent to Headquarters. The 
response to this request has been gratifying. 

Headquarters is likewise securing from each Unita- 

rian parish in the United States and Canada a com- 
plete list of persons included in the Fellowship. These 
lists will be used for checking purposes after the 


Campaign. It is interesting to know that these records 


will represent the first attempt ever made to file a com- 
plete list of Unitarians. 

At a recent meeting the Campaign Committee voted 
to incorporate. The necessary papers have been filed 
at the State House, Boston, Mass. This action makes 
the committee an independent body, composed of repre- 
sentatives of many accredited Unitarian interests, as 
the American Unitarian Association, Laymen’s League, 
Women’s Alliance, Young People’s Religious Union, 
and others. 

Every person interested in the success of this Cam- 
paign should realize that its purpose is not only the 
getting together of a specified fund; its purpose is 
also to educate the great public, lettered and unlettered, 
in the adequate, eternal principles of the Unitarian 
gospel. In the months to come, the Unitarian organi- 
zation of churches and societies, ministers, laymen, 
and laywomen, will have such an opportunity as it 
has never had of getting the Unitarian faith before the 
country. A nation-wide publicity campaign is being 
arranged. 

The Campaign Committee, being an incorporated 
body, will be qualified to promote the religious, edu- 
cational, and financial objects of the Campaign. It 
will collect funds, hold them and distribute them, in 
agreement with the laws of its organization. The 
proceedings of this committee will be governed by a 
charter, This charter, as soon as it is granted, will be 
published in Tun Curist1AN RacisTer. 

The men and women who have assumed authority for 
this great undertaking are deeply impressed with the 
magnitude of the task. They ask for help from those 
particularly qualified, in the preliminary organization 
and the work of publicity. They feel that only as 
every resource within the Fellowship is made fully 
available, will the enterprise realize the dreams of those 
who originated it. Therefore they ask for the confi- 
dence and co-operation of every Unitarian. If any one 
has a suggestion, they would like to hear it. If any 
one has a comment or criticism, they would like to 
know that, too. This is a work which all the people 
are doing together, and the committee is only the ac- 
credited executive of the Church’s undertaking. | 

It has been considered advisable to add representa- 
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tive men and women to the committee already formed, 
and one hundred and fifty nominees have been selected, 
consisting of prominent Unitarians of the United 
States and Canada. Letters have recently been mailed 
to those persons, and their acceptance will be an- 
nounced later. In addition, an executive committee 
charged with the direct conduct of the Campaign has 
been appointed, together with several subordinate head- 
quarters committees. Each of these committees has 
particular duties vitally connected with the Campaign. 
The personnel of these committees will be published 
within a week or two. 

At present, the committee is composed of the follow- 
ing: William H. Taft, honorary chairman; Ernest G. 
Adams, Boston, chairman; Minot Simons, Boston, vice- 
chairman; R. F. Duncan, secretary ; Anna M. Bancroft, 
Hopedale, Mass.; Warren Delano, New York; Oliver 
M. Fisher, Boston; Morton D. Hull, Chicago; Lucy 
Lowell, Boston; John L. Mauran, St. Louis; Jessie H. 
Metcalf, Providence; Lewis Parkhurst, Boston; 
Richard M. Saltonstall, Boston; Charles H. Strong, 
New York; Edwin 8. Webster, Boston; Henry M. 
Williams, Boston. 


The Laymen’s League 
PROF. FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE 


in order to interest the men in the church. It 

is the spontaneous creation of men actuated by 
the missionary spirit, assuming the religious responsi- 
bility of a Christian worker, a Christian missionary. 
An inner necessity of the Christian religion brings this 
to pass. The life history of that religion is marked 
by the tension and interaction of various elements that 
entered into its growth. In particular, the concep- 
tion of the church as the co-operation of the priesthood 
ruling over a passive subject class of laymen has 
always had to struggle against the laymen’s insistency 
on common responsibility for the gospel. By virtue of 
its origins, Christianity finds it hard to be anything but 
a lay religion; and whenever the sacerdotal tendency 


Tm LAYMEN’S LEAGUE is not a club formed 


reduces the layman to passivity, petrifaction begins. 


Jesus was a layman. Jesus founded no church. Jesus 
instituted no priesthood. Jesus instituted no sacra- 
ments. Sacerdotalism is not from Jesus. The first 
leaders were “apostles,” that is, missionaries, laymen 
sent by a divinely born conviction of duty. The great 
apostle Paul protests with energy that his own re- 
ligious experience was all-sufficient to make him an 
apostle. In the churches which he founded, every 
member had the spirit of God and therefore an inde- 
pendent responsibility to God for the cause to which 
the divine gift called him. The people who prayed and 
preached and prophesied in the church in Corinth were 
all laymen. The apostles and prophets who figure in 
the Didache, the earliest church manual, were all lay- 
men. The sacerdotal church arrived in due time, but 
how many fled from it to be religiosi apart from it! 
What a struggle the episcopate had to control and 
sacerdotalize the religiosi! Historians depict the Mid- 
dle Ages too much in terms of the Pope, the cardinals, 
the bishops—in terms of the sacerdotal corporation. 
But an ever-recurrent and irrepressible insistence of 
laymen to live out the great missionary impetus of 
Christianity is marked by the appearance of Petro- 
brusians, Albigensians, Waldensians, Penitents of 
Assisi, Beguines, Beghards, Brothers of the Common 
Life, Wicliffites, Lollards. The Lutheran movement was 
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laymen’s religion. It dispensed with the priesthood. 
It proclaimed the universal. priesthood of all believers. 
How came Congregationalist and Baptist churches to 
pass? When groups of laymen covenanted with the 
Lord and.one another to do their full religious duty. 
These laymen conferred ministerial office on some quali- 
fied layman. Christian responsibility and missionary 
duty have always been laying hold of laymen. In the 
middle of the last century Wichern: had a vision of the 
German Church made into a Volkskirche, a lay church, 
—a church where the priesthood of every layman be- 
came a reality, every layman a gospeller by Chris- 
tian doing. The vision multiplied the lay activities of 
German Christians, 

It would seem as if our laymen were again obeying 
this deep-seated dynamic spirit of mission inherent in 
our religion. They are not thrusting the ministers on 
one side, but they are assuming the common responsi- 
bility. Woe is me if I do not preach the gospel for 
my time; does not that urgency come to every Christian 
man and woman? Woe is me if I make no sacrifices— 
that does not pass the layman by. Woe is me if I am 
not a Christ for other men—that is not confined to 
the clergy. : 

It does not matter much what the programme is. 
The time, the place, the situation determine that. The 
great fact is the sense of responsibility, the sense of 
mission. The day calls for this common and concerted 
activity of all. The turbulent strife of economic 
groups, the widening degradation of certain forms of 
literature and art, the calamitous moral plight of inter- 
national relations,—these have no cure save through a 
fresh welling up of religion. God grant that every 
layman may be saying, Here am I; use me. 


Pass Resolutions But Do Not Act 


English churches have no machinery like ours for investt- 
gating social conditions and urging reforms 


ALBERT DAWSON 
LonpDoN, ENGLAND. 


HE QUESTION as to how far churches and relig- 
ious organizations as such should associate them- 
selves with political movements or advocate spe- 

cific reforms in the state frequently arises on this side. 
The difficulty, of course, is to draw a sharp line between 
that which is political and partisan and that which is 
religious, moral, ethical. Our religious organizations— 
the National Free Church Council, the British and For- 


eign Unitarian Association, the Congregational Union, - 


the Baptist Union, the Wesleyan Conference—pass reso- 
lutions at their annual assemblies on vital issues in our 
national life. These pronouncements are very carefully 
worded, every effort is made to steer clear of merely 
political issues, but often certain people’s susceptibili- 
ties are touched, and sometimes there is warm discus- 
sion and occasionally acute division in the public 
assembly. Beyond this, these and similar organiza- 
tions never intervene in public affairs or industrial 
conflicts. Unlike your Federal Council, we have no 
machinery for investigating the causes and merits of 
strikes, and mediating between employers and em- 
ployed. How Christians should bring their influence 
to bear upon such matters was one of the subjects dis- 
cussed at a conference of modern religious thinkers 
held in London in June. One of the speakers, Rev. 
Basil Martin, at one time assistant to Dr. R. F. Horton, 


now minister of a Unitarian church, suggested that — 
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(1) members of the religious fellowship should hold 
meetings for meditation, aspiration, consecration, and 
worship, and (2) before meetings for the discussion 
of social problems in the light of religious and ethical 
ideals, and (3) join associations of another kind for 
carrying out the policies they believed in. This sug- 
gestion found considerable favor, though one young 
man who joined in the discussion bluntly declared that 
he could not hold religious communion with a conserva- 
tive! 


The conference just mentioned arose out of the pro- 
found feeling that at the present time no form of help- 
ful service should remain unused, and that the scat- 
tered forces of modern religious thought should con- 
sider whether there is not common ground on which, 
without interfering with the particular work on which 
each organization is engaged, they could unite for 
common action in the anxious times that are before 
us. The initiative in calling the conference was taken 
by the Union of Ethical Societies, in conjunction with 
representatives of other movements denominated by 
such words as Free Religious, Theistic, Positivist, Ra- 
tionalist, Humanist; and representatives of Chris- 
tianity (Anglican and Unitarian) and Judaism were 
among the invited speakers. The proceedings (though 
completely ignored by our press, religious and secular) 
were illuminating and helpful. They revealed serious- 
minded people, unable to accept ancient dogmas but 
animated by a truly religious spirit, looking with 
wistfulness toward the Great Unknown, and eager to 
render social service. The old aggressive anti-Chris- 
tian propaganda, which flourished in Bradlaugh’s day, 
has practically died out. Nobody can rest long in ne- 
gations; heart and mind crave something positive, and 
hunger for fellowship with more or less kindred souls. 
It is significant that in this instance the approach 
came from the non-Christian side. No attempt was 
made at this stage to draft a basis of agreement in 
belief or in action, but good feeling was generated and 
different points of view better understood. A rather 
poignant question was, Why is there so feeble a re- 
sponse to the higher appeal, whether made by the 
churches or any of the organizations above mentioned ? 
Dr. L. P. Jacks (editor of the Hibbert Journal) had 
said that the fault was the learner’s and when chal- 
lenged to say how he could be got to pay heed replied 
that if we lifted up something very good indeed be- 
fore the eyes of the world the response would follow. 
“T, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me.” Prof. Gilbert Murray, the great Greek 
scholar, in a finely balanced paper, suggested that as 
radium opened to us in a wonderful way the real 
nature and ultimate laws of matter and came near 
to revealing the secret of the physical universe, so 
“that other divine spark” (i.e., the religious instinct) 
might be the place in which to look for the revelation 
of “another and greater secret.” 


Dr. F. B. Meyer is succeeded in the active secretary- 
ship of the National Council of Evangelical Free 
Churches by Rev. T. Nightingale, a brilliant young 
Methodist. He holds that the main work of the Council 
should be “to bind the churches in closer unity; to 
mobilize all our activities; to attack every social and 
national wrong with the weight of our combined forces ; 
and to work in friendly co-operation with all Chris- 
tian churches,—including, of course, the Church of 
England,—keeping always to our distinctive witness, 
and faithful to our own past and place in the com- 
munity.” His working motto is: “Let us Mobilize, 
Organize, Vitalize, and all things Christianize.” 
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The Minister Must Dignify His Work 


In social service era he ts likely to be one of a cult of busy- 
bodies, when the real task is to know 
what to do with life 


F YOU ARE NOT one of the hundred ministers who 
i have taken advantage of the generous offer of the 

Laymen’s League to spend three weeks at the Har- 
vard Divinity School, you do not know what you are 
missing. If you are, you know what you are getting. 
A summer school of theology under the auspices of 
the Laymen’s League was an experiment. The experi- 
ment has proved so successful that the hope is generally 
expressed that the school may become an institution. 
Every minister in the fellowship should have enrolled 
for the courses. He could not invest his time to such 
great advantage. 

Men long in the active ministry are going to school 
with men who have been but two or three years out 
of the seminary. The average age of the men who have 
enrolled is forty-five. With ten, fifteen, twenty-five 
years of actual service behind them, the ministers re- 
turned to the associations of the dormitory, the com- 
mons, the lecture-room, the morning chapel service. 
How good and natural it all seemed,—the chapel bell, 
the arguments about the lectures, the free and easy 
life of the dormitory, the friendly walks and talks. 
It was good to be a student again, in the atmosphere 
of venerable learning. It was good to come on from 
the I'ar West, meet men from the East, and come 
under the influence of Cambridge, Boston, Salem, Tex- 
ington, and Concord. It was good for the men from 
New England to exchange ideas with men from the 
South and from Canada. 

Please do not think, you who were not there, that 
all the value of those three weeks came through the 
lectures, excellent as they were, or through the thought- 
ful forum meetings. The chapel services, the various 
excursions to historic places, readings, libraries, ex- 
change of opinion, all had their contribution. 

Such a wealth of useful material was given by the 
lecturers that the task of reproducing it would be 
impossible. We can select passages here and there 
from a few of the lectures. 

It should be explained that the committee which ar- 
ranged the course invited men from other fellow- 
ships to appear on the schedule. These professors 
and preachers did much to nurture Protestant unity, 
following the original idea of the Harvard Divinity 
School. One of these men was Dr. F. E. Emrich, 
Massachusetts Field Secretary for the Congregation- 
alists. Dr. Emrich said that the work of the Christian 
minister consisted in laborious toil. His task is a war- 
fare, and this is particularly true of the country pas- 
tor. Let the country pastor dignify his work, let 
him conclude that it is the most important work in 
which a person can possibly be engaged, and then 
let him go out and survey his parish until he is 
familiar with every road and path, the birthday of 
every child, the cherished interest of every individual. 
And let him know the other denominations, what they 
are doing and the way they are doing it. In every 
New England town there are four houses: the meeting- 
house, the town-house, the schoolhouse, and the book- 
house, or library. The country minister should know 
these four organizations thoroughly. He should know 
the meeting-house, whether three or four gather there 
or a hundred. He should know the town-house and 
take an active interest in the affairs of the town—the 
schools, the roads, the laws for good citizenship. He 
should know the schoolhouse, and visit it often, inter- 
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esting himself especially in the boys and girls who 
would like to go to college. He should know the 
library, not only to read its books, but to get the right 
books on its shelves. 

How much good has been done by a humble pastor, 
amid loneliness and isolation! His devotion does not 
appear in the church reports; it is not used to make a 
headline in a great daily paper; but those lowly folk 
who have been benefited know, and rise up and call 
him blessed. 

Prof. Kirsopp Lake, speaking of historic Christianity, 
declared that it was not the historic Jesus who con- 
quered the world, but the supernatural Jesus. He 
went on to explain that it was not the historic Jesus 
who influenced most the early Christians, but the 
legendary Jesus. Jesus of history was quite different 
from Jesus the Founder of Christianity; and the 
Church conquered the world by offering it salvation, 
though Jesus made no such offer. Catholic Chris- 
tianity did not succeed because Christ was historic, 
nor did it conquer due to his person; it conquered be- 
cause it had supernatural value and was popular. The 
doctrine of the second coming, not the Sermon on the 
Mount, gave Christianity the impetus which carried it 
through the period of persecution. Yet permanence, 
not popularity, is the test of truth, and permanent 
Christianity exists in the spirit and will of Jesus— 
but that did not conquer, and it has not yet conquered, 
the world. 

Christianity arose as a cult which had ordained 
sacraments, capable of giving people salvation; the 
Catholic is perfectly right in saying his church has its 
true origin in early Christianity, though the Jesus of 
history never for a moment thought of himself as the 
instrument of salvation for saving his cult. Some 
Christians take the position that what is primitive is 
right, but after all, progress is the important thing, and 
we should be concerned to ask, “What is true now?” 
The test is conscience and reason, not even the author- 
ity of Jesus. 

The Way to Use Facts 


Professor Lake thought that the whole question of 
immortality, which was one of the outstanding beliefs 
of early Christians, was as obscure as it was inter- 
esting. “Direct evidence is said to be provided by 
psychical research; many are much persuaded by that 
evidence. I am not. I cannot see the evidence. Mod- 
ern man knows that heaven and hell are out of place 
for any one; what we ask for is not survival of all 
parts, but elimination of some and saving of others. 
Two-thirds of the time, life is extremely pleasant. I 
would like an indefinite prolonged existence. That is 
desire, but over against desire stands knowledge, and 
knowledge says matter is indestructible. Metaphysics 
means more to me than psychology. No one has yet 
said convincingly that personality has continuance. 
No child knows what it means to be grown up. Faith 
is not belief in spite of evidence ; faith is belief in scorn 
of consequence.” 

Professor Lake said in a subsequent lecture that it is 
dangerous te disregard the dry bones of historical evi- 
dence and paint a fanciful picture with Jesus as the 
ideal. We get better results when we use the general 
body of Christian doctrine. We cannot possibly make 
the teachings of Jesus cover all the circumstances of 
modern life. Our duty to-day is not to repeat what 
others have said, but to say what is true because it is 
true, and to say it in the language of to-day. To do 
that we must often contradict the language of Justin 
Martyr, Ivenzus, and even that of Jesus. 
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Prof. W. L. Sperry delivered two lectures on “Chris- 
tian History” and “Christian Doctrine as Sermon 
Material.” He described the Christian Church as a 
community of memory and of hope. The method of 
handling history is to strip the records of everything 
but the truth. Most legend has an element of fact. It 
is conceivable that the crossing of the Red Sea by the | 
Children of Israel has foundation in some eccentricity 
of nature. Dig down until you find the real root. The 
nineteenth century dealt too much in facts. A certain 
man said of one of Beethoven’s symphonies that it was 
only the scraping of the tails of horses over the bowels 
of cats. That is not the way to use facts. On the other 
hand, some people prefer to have things to-day as they 
were when they were young; to them the greatest story 
is the one which has already been told. To be sure, 
all history must relate itself to us, but we cannot be 
forever tackling problems with the story of the landing 
from the Mayflower. 

Jesus is valuable only as a reflection of our lives, 
Tt is entirely possible to reclothe history and give it 
life. We do not study history that we may know his- 
tory, but that we may use in our lives to-day the knowl- 
edge we have acquired. 


Few Have Read Peace Treaty 


There is a great difference between preaching in 
England and America. In America it is pictorial, in 
England it is doctrinal. We are all at sea theologically. 
The older theology has collapsed, and nothing definite 
has been constructed in its place. The young man of 
to-day finds his ideal in Bernard Shaw. Students take 
Shaw’s philosophy for their model, as men of a past 
generation will hardly realize. 

Social service has been a blessing, but its sources of 
energy are not as strong as they were; the coal may 
be getting low. We are liable to develop a cult of 
busybodies. After all, when those in need are housed 
and clothed, they still must know what to do with life. 

Much present-day preaching smells scorched; there 
is no dramatic value in it. We are in the grip of false 
doctrines, and we must be on our guard or we shall 
find ourselves with a viewpoint which is out of sym- 
pathy with the trend of affairs. 

The two lectures of Prof. G. G. Wilson on “Interna- 
tional Relations” dealt with world history since 1900. 
We may now regard the period from 1900 to 1914, he 
said, as ancient history, and a generally stupid age in 
contrast to what has happened since 1914. In the con- 
duct of our foreign policies we need to go to school 
to England and Japan. In those countries the conduct 
of foreign affairs is assigned to men of long experi- 
ence. The office is not vacated and filled with the 
change of party. 

Professor Wilson asked a group of business men, “How 
many of you have read the peace treaty?” The men 
replied that they had read some of it, the implication 
was, a very little. But when Professor Wilson further 
inquired, “How many of you have offered an opinion 
on the treaty?” he received a response that was both 
general and emphatic. The treaty contains something 
like eighty thousand words; it is therefore not sur- 
prising to find that only a few have read it. The pro- 
fessor had a volume of the treaty on his desk, and 
passed it around the class in order that those present 
might be able to say that if they had not read it they . 
had at least had it in their hands, i 

He declared that the treaty was negotiated in a 
surprisingly brief time-—eight months as against eight 
vears in which the far less significant Treaty of West- 
phalia was negotiated. In reviewing the Peace Con- 
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ference, Professor Wilson considered that, in view of 
the prodigious task, the Conference completed a notable 
piece of work. He said that the League of Nations 


was now administering the Saar Valley and Danzig ina 


satisfactory manner. The League has an official jour- 


nal published in French and English. Four of the 


five great world powers are sitting in the League, and 
out of forty-five nations, thirty-five are in, including 
nearly all the countries of North and South America. 
Speaking of the tasks involved in belonging to the 
League, he said the United States must be vastly more 
intelligent outside the League than it would have to 
be were it a member. 

Professor Wilson concluded his lecture with a refer- 
ence to a paper prepared by the British Government, 
and signed by the four great premiers of that empire. 
The document asks that the spiritual forces of the 


brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood of God be 


considered, and that the spiritual be recognized as well 
as the intellectual. He maintained that a nation which 
could produce so high-minded a sentiment was building 
safely. 

At the evening forum, Dr. 8. M. Crothers said of “The 
Liberty of Prophesying,” that we are not to sell our 
religion; we are to rise above the idea of the salesman. 
A teacher of religion needs to be an inspirer of re- 
ligion, and he needs to teach after a practical fashion. 
How far, under modern conditions, can the minister be 
free in the true sense of the word? Is it possible to 
have a profession as ours, perfectly justified? Let us 
get rid of the popular notion that a minister is a man 
who is employed to speak what is pleasing. Are we 
to be among those who keep their ears to the ground, 
and close their eyes toward heaven ? 

We are dealing with two kinds of liberty,—the 
liberty that belongs to the people to whom we speak, 
and our own. People come to hear a man who can 
inspire them to do the work they have to do; and the 
great thing is to get every one singing, and to get 
them singing at once and clearly. 


Two Kinds of Liberty 


Certain men of genius cannot bring themselves to 
distinguish between liberty of the person and of the 


community. Such men do not and cannot get on with 


their congregations. In all ages of the Christian 
Church we find some men who realize that liberty only 
belongs to one who thinks at the same time of liberty 
for himself and for the rank and file of men. 

The forum meeting, Friday evening, July 9, was con- 
ducted by Rev. Edgar 8S. Wiers. He took for his sub- 
ject, “How can we get Efficient Church Organization 
and Publicity?” He stated that those who advertise, 
and advertise with wisdom and persistency, get results. 
He disapproved yellow advertising for churches, but he 
was convinced that no church can expect to flourish 
in a modern community which does not adopt some 
system of legitimate propaganda. The position of Mr. 
Wiers was substantially accepted in the discussion 
which followed. 

Rey. C. W. Reese, D.D., led the forum the following 
Monday evening. He discussed “The Religious Con- 
tent of Liberalism To-day,” concluding that the end 
and aim of life is proclaimed by liberalism as free and 
positive personality. Liberalism is not satisfied with 
freedom alone; it is not satisfied with material ends; 
its fundamental. principle is spiritual freedom. In 
the discussion which ensued, the various speakers ap- 
peared to think that liberalism has been too long pre- 
sented as a cold matter-of-fact sort of thing. We must 
preach the value of warm-hearted service and sacrifice. 
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Hungary’s National Poet, Alex. Petofi 


“*T am a republican, body and soul. I have been one ever 
_since I learned to think, and I shall be one to 
my latest breath’’ 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


HE BELOVED national poet of Hungary, Alex- 

ander Petoéfi, has held the enthusiastic admiration 

of his countrymen for three generations. He was 
admired by Heine and Béranger, and is considered 
one of the great poets of Europe. Personally he is 
one of the most lovable figures in the history of litera- 
ture. His short life reads like a romance. 

Petéfi was born in 1828, of poor parents. His father 
was a butcher, a good, simple-hearted man, His mother 
was “one of Nature’s noble ladies.” Her son said: 
“She was full of poetry. I drank it in with the milk 
of her bosom. I learned it from her smiles and tears.” 
He describes his return to her after a long absence, 
in his poem “A Plan that Failed’ :— 


A PLAN THAT FAILED 


Still, as I journeyed toward my home, 
I thought, ““When I shall see 

My mother’s face, so long unseen, 
What shall my first words be? 


“What beautiful and tender thing 
Shall first of all be said, 

When she holds out to me the arms 
That rocked my cradle-bed ?” 


And thoughts, each lovelier than the last, 
Came flocking manifold, 

Till time with me seemed standing still, 
Though on my carriage rolled. 


Into the little room I stepped ; 
My mother flew to me— 
And speechless from her lips I hung, 
Like fruit upon its tree. 
Young Petéfi was educated in the evangelical 
parochial schools. He did not distinguish himself as 
a student, though he early began to write verses. He 
had a passion for the drama, and slipped off from 
boarding-school, against the rules, to see a performance 
by a band of strolling German players. In consequence, 
the head of the school wrote to Petéfi’s father that 
his son was “a hopeless dunce and good-for-nothing.” 
After this disgrace, the boy ran away. He tried 
to enter the National Theatre, but could get employ- 
ment only as an obscure “supe.” He tramped the 
country as a vagrant, and finally enlisted in the 
Austrian Army. He thought the troops were to be 
ordered to Italy, and he longed to see the country 
of Horace; but instead they were sent to the Tyrol. 
He suffered years of want and misery under the petty 
despotism of narrow-minded superiors. In 1841 the 
regimental physician, a great admirer of Petdéfi’s 
verses, certified him as invalided, in order to free him 
from his life of slavery. He was welcomed home by 
his parents, but could not fall in with his father’s wish 
to make him a butcher. He went to college for a time, 
and took a prize for a poem, but he was still allured 
by the theatre. For years he roved the country, acting 
with strolling bands of players, always with poor 
success. He almost starved. Meanwhile he was be- 
ginning to be known as a poet, and at length he got 
a position as editor of a literary journal. He made 
one final struggle for success as an actor, in the Na- 
tional Theatre, and failed decisively. 
From that.time on he gave himself to his true voca- 
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tion, that of a poet. In rapid succession he sent out 
volume after volume of poems, which went straight 
to the hearts of the people. His songs were sung every- 
where, in palaces and hovels, by college students and 
illiterate laborers. He seldom woke in the morning 
or lay down at night without hearing the people sing- 
ing his songs in ihe streets. 

Pe téfi was now showered with Fontes He was 
given the freedom of ancient cities. In the National 
Theatre, where he had suffered fiasco as an actor, he 
saw the whole audience rise on his entrance and cheer 
him till he had taken his seat. His arrival in any 
town was the signal for a féte or a torchlight pro- 
cession. This was trying to his modesty, and if he 
saw a big crowd waiting to receive him, he would 
steal in by back streets to avoid them. 

He was incorruptibly honest and brave, and he 
held very advanced opinions for his day. He wrote in 
his diary on April 19, 1848 :— 

“T am a republican, body and soul. I have been 
one ever since I learned to think, and I shall be one 
till my latest breath. These strong convictions, in 
which I have never wavered, pressed into my hand 
the beggar’s staff that I carried for so many years. 
During the time when souls were bought and paid 
for in hard cash, when a devoutly-bent body secured 
a man’s future, 1 shunned the market, and bowed 
down before no one, but stood erect, and froze and 
suffered hunger. Never have I hired out a string 
of my lute or a stroke of my pen. I sang and I wrote 
that to which the God of my soul prompted me; but 
the God of my soul is liberty.” 

Again in the diary he wrote: “The motto of a true 
republican is not ‘Down with kings! but ‘Pure moral- 
ity. Not the shattered crown, but irreproachable char- 
acter and upright honesty are the foundations of the 
republic. With these, you shall fell monarchies to 
earth as David felled Goliath.” 

But he believed heartily that crowns ought to be 
shattered. He has a fiery poem of which the burden is, 
“Hang up the kings!” 
oSTanh a, republican out of religious conviction,” he 
wrote. “She men of monarchies do not believe in the 
development, the advancement of the world, or else 
they want to check them; and this is infidelity.” 

Here Petéfi sums up in a sentence the eternal differ- 
ence between the progressive and the reactionary. 

In 1846 he married Julia Szendrey, a beautiful girl, 
of a rich and distinguished family, who accepted him 
against her parents’ will. The marriage was ideally 
happy, though the young couple lived in a plain little 
lodging where Julia had no amusements except taking 
English lessons from her husband. They spoke Eng- 
lish together, and laughed at each other’s mistakes. 

Petéfi joined heart and soul in the war for national 
independence. In the spring of 1848 he wrote, “Talpra 
Magyar!” (“Up, Magyar, up!”), which became the fore- 
most war-song of Hungary. He was elected to the Na- 
tional Diet, but soon enlisted in the army. He be- 
came secretary and aide-de-camp to General Bem, and 
aided the revolution by drawing up calls and mani- 
festos, as well as by writing war-songs, which were 
received with acclamation by the soldiers. He fell 
in the battle of Segesvar, July 31, 1849. 

Although he died at twenty-six he left more than 
three thousand songs and poems. They breathe ardent 
patriotism, passionate love of freedom, and the rap- 
ture of a happy lover. Many are intensely martial. 
This may jar upon those of us who consider mili- 
tarism one of the greatest enemies of the human race; 
but Petéfi held that the only thing worth fighting for 
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is freedom. All who have given their lives in battle 
for any other cause were insane, he says. His creed 
on war and peace is summed up in these lines :— 


Peace, peace be unto all the world, 
But ne’er by tyrants’ will! 

Only from Freedom’s holy hands 
Let peace the broad earth fill. 


If universal peace on earth 
In this wise there may be, 
Then let us cast our arms away, 
And sink them in the sea. 


But, if not so, arms, arms till death, 
A never-ending fray! 

Yes, even if the war shall last 
Until the Judgment Day! 


In all Pet6fi’s poems, Hungarians say, there is not 
a line offensive to purity. They have a singular music 
and grace, which of course are lost in translation. 

“Tyes like the Sea,” by the famous Hungarian novel- 
ist Maurus Jokai (translated by E. Nesbit Bain), con- 
tains a great deal of thrilling Hungarian history, and 
Petéfi appears as one of the characters. Through read- 
ing this book I conceived a strong wish to make ac- 
quaintance with Petéfi’s poems, but for a long time 
found no opportunity. There were said to be good 
translations in French, German, Italian, Polish, Dan- 
ish, and Flemish, but no good ones in English. Finally, 
Dr. Robert Braun, while visiting this country, put a 
number of Petéfi’s poems into English prose for me, 
and I rendered the prose into Bnglish verse. Some 

samples follow. 5 


THE WHEAT IS RIPENING 


The wheat is ripening in the field; hot, hot the bright days grow. 
On Monday I shall start to reap, with morning’s earliest glow. 


My love is ripening too, because my heart is hot in me. 
My dear, my one and only dear, do thou its reaper be! 


FALLOW IS MY STEED 


Oh, fallow is the color of my steed! 

His hair is like the gold that glitters bright. 
“Star” is the name of this good steed of mine; 
His feet are swift as falling stars at night. 
Heigho, my beauteous horse, my fallow steed! 
One of your shoes, where is it gone? Who knows? 
Come, let me take you to the smith, my steed, 
And then do you take me to see my rose. 

Oh, fiery is the charcoal of the smith! 

In my love’s eyes a light more ardent lies. 
Soft is the iron before the charecoal’s fire, 
Softer my heart beneath my trueloye’s eyes. 


CLouD AND SUN 


High, high the cloud is flying; 
Far, far is she, my rose. 

The cloud flies westward, westward; 
Westward the warm sun goes. 


Fly o’er her, cloud, and say I bear 
A mournful heart, like you! 

Haste to her, sun, and say like yours 
My heart is burning too! 


In AuUTUMN 


The autumn has returned once more to earth, 
As beautiful as ever to mine eyes. 

God knows the reason why, but in my heart 
The autumn days I always love and prize. 


Upon a hillock now I sit me down, De 
And jet my glances wander far around, — 

And listen to the leaves that from the trees _ 
Are dropping with a faint and gentle sound. — 
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- With mild and tender beam looks down the while; 
So on her infant, as it falls asleep, 
A loving mother gazes with a smile. 


Falling asleep, not dying, is the Earth, 
In mellow autumn, with its silence deep; 
And even by her eyes we may perceive 
She is not ill, but heavy with soft sleep. 


She has but laid aside her rich attire, 
Unrobing slowly, without haste or pain; 

She will re-clothe herself when breaks her day— 
When to the world the spring returns again. 


Sleep on, O Nature, fair and beautiful! 
Until the morn, sleep on and take your rest, 
And in your slumber dream upon the things 
That in your waking hours you love the best! 


Just with a finger’s tip I touch my lyre, 
Softly I play, scarce louder than a sigh. 

My gentle, slow, and melancholy song 
Sounds on the still air like your lullaby. 


Sit down beside me, angel of my heart! 

Sit here by me in silence for my sake, 
Until my song shall drift away and die 

As dies the whispering wind across a lake. 


And when you kiss me, on this autumn day, 
Press your lips gently, slowly upon mine. 

9h, let us not, by sudden word or sound, 
Wake sleeping Nature from her dream divine! 


“Interchurch”: Retrospect and Prospect 


The fall story of a great idea which failed because its ad- 
ministrators violated the laws of God and man, 
practising deception, extravagance, and 
concealment 


OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
Eprtor’s Nore 


Tue CHRISTIAN Recister presents the following re- 
markable article to its readers with the opinion that it 
is the most complete and the best analysis of the failure 
of the Interchurch World Movement which has been 
published. The author is a leading minister in one of 
the great Protestant churches. He is known through- 
out the country. He ranks second to no churchman in 
America in his inside knowledge of Protestantism in 
this country. He was very near the whole Interchurch 
project, from the conception of the idea in one man’s 
brain and heart to the meeting in New York on Thurs- 
day, July 8, of the committee of the participating de- 
nominations, which did all it could do, namely, ac- 
knowledge the tragic failure, and yet give a token of 
faith in the essential purpose of the Movement by 

_ pledging from the several denominations represented at 
the meeting a modest sum to go on together in a very 
limited way. We have confidence that our readers 
will value the incisiveness, the open candor, the un- 
sparing condemnation where it is needed, in this au- 
thentic, logical, and liberal-spirited contribution. 


New York, N.Y., July 12, 1920. 


HE DECISION of the general committee of the 
| Interchurch World Movement, at the meeting in 
. New York on July 8, to continue its existence, 
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by Smiling, the Sun upon the Earth beneath Interchurch. They were present to safeguard the 


financial interests, the Baptists being involved in the 
underwriting guarantees to the extent of two and a 
half millions, and the Presbyterians North in the sum 
of a million. It was possible for the Presbyterians, 
under the action of their General Assembly, to engage 
in a reorganized Movement, and to invest $100,000 in 
expenses of the coming year, if the reorganization met 
the approval of the commission placed in charge of 
the matter; but no such chance for further partnership 
was left by the action of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. 

As the Baptist was the only denomination thus de- 
barred, it was decided that the right way out of diffi- 
culties was to go forward. A committee of fifteen was 
appointed to work out carefully a plan of reorganiza- 
tion, in conference with representatives of the co-op- 
erating denominations, and, if deemed wise, with rep- 
resentatives of other interchurch bodies. While this 
committee is perfecting plans, the executive committee 
of the Interchurch was requested to utilize the surveys, 
literature, and all other material of the Movement that 
can be operated through the boards and agencies of 
the denominations without expense to the Interchurch. 
The accounts of the Movement were closed as of June 
50, and the denominations were called upon to pay 
their underwritings in full. Just how some of the 
smaller underwriters can do this is not yet apparent, 
and it may be that the larger denominations will have 
to come to their rescue. 

The present is a good time to study the Movement in 
retrospect and prospect. It may well claim the atten- 
tion of all who are concerned in the development of a 
Christian civilization in our country and the world. 
While the churches of liberal religion, through no will 
or wish of their own, have not been directly engaged 
in the Movement, they are none the less concerned in 
its outcome, since neither nation nor denomination 
can live unto itself alone. 


It Grew by Leaps and Bounds 


There were and are unquestioned values in the Inter- 
church World Movement. It was born of a noble and 
inspiring vision—and vision is a value in itself. Out 
of the idealism resulting from the World War there 
came to a Christian idealist this “vision splendid” of a 
world need and its only remedy in applied Christianity. 
Prayer clarified and intensified the vision; a little 
group of leaders was called together; then a larger 
group; and presently the Interchurch was launched, 
with its Committee of One Hundred, unofficial repre- 
sentatives of many denominations, in charge. The war 
had accustomed people to big things, and this was 
indeed big—the biggest thing ever conceived by Prot- 
estant Christianity. It was projected on a colossal 
cosmi¢e scale. In that fact may be found one cause of 
failure. Will the lesson ever be learned that bigness 
is not greatness, publicity is not a synonym for piety, 
campaigns are not effective substitutes for consecra- 
tion, swollen budgets are not necessarily promoters of 
spirituality, machinery does not generate, but requires 
motive power ?. 

The Movement outspeeded the imagination even of 
its originators. It grew by leaps and bounds. The 
scheme devised for its financing was daring beyond the 
devices of Wall Street. And therein was another 
factor of failure. That men of large business were 
taken in by it must remain a mystery. As one of them 
admits, under the glamour of the vision they were 
caught once more by the old delusion of believing they 
could get something for nothing. That the bankers 
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ever given of the confidence of keen financiers in the 
rock-bottom honesty and dependability of the member- 
ship of the Christian churches of America. Without 
other security than the simple guarantee of church 
official bodies the bankers agreed to loan millions to 
carry on the stupendous enterprise—something un- 
known in the history of finance hitherto. That is some 
compensation for those denominations that underwrote 
the Movement and now find themselves obliged to make 
good, to the extent of from seven to ten millions of 
dollars. 

Under this easy system of financing, which placed 
millions at the disposal of the leaders, it was natural 
that expansion of plans and staffs and outgo should 
follow rapidly—and it did. One of the largest outlays 
was on the world surveys, a prodigious piece of work 
skilfully devised—nothing less than an attempt to dis- 
cover the actual facts as to the religious and social 
conditions in every country and in every community of 
our own country. This disclosure of conditions was to 
form the basis of the financial campaign adequate to 
meet the needs; and in this campaign all the denomi- 
nations and interdenominational organizations such as 
the Y. M. C. A., the American Bible Society, the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association, etc., were invited 
to participate, with a common treasury and a combined 
aim and effort. 

This was the really great plan. It was well calcu- 
lated to fire. the imagination of Christian hearts long- 
ing for some comprehensive and constructive effort 
worthy of a united Christendom in the aftermath of 
the war cataclysm. If it could have been carried out 
in the spirit of the founder’s broad vision, the world 
would have been immeasurably the richer. Let this 
fact be set down and remembered. It was not the fault 
of the Movement, as originally designed and indeed 
begun, that the present situation has developed. 
American Protestantism had its marvellous opportun- 
ity to present a united front and assume a legitimate 
leadership among the moral and religious forces of the 
world. It was the hour for religious statesmanship, 
for the forwarding of world missions, for the promo- 
tion of righteousness and the religion of Jesus in our 
own and all lands. 


Even Opposition Won Over 


The Movement was intended to be inclusive, not ex- 
clusive. Not only did it aim originally to reach the 
churches, but also to draw into interest and support 
that large circle in every community that is sympa- 
thetic with but not immediately within the church 
membership. Surely it was a broad and worthy con- 
ception, and as such received a wonderful welcome on 
all sides. 

Then narrow denominationalism reared its hateful 
head, and thoughtful observers saw the beginning of 
the end. Sectarians found peril in the sweep of a 
Movement which concealed, to their prejudiced sight, a 
powerful tendency to organic union. The very wel- 
come accorded the idea of co-operation aroused the 
hitherto dormant elements of opposition, and the 
Movement became the source of division instead of 
union among the denominations. 

The Presbyterians led off in circumscribing the 
Movement, and the Northern Baptists went them one 
better, so that two of the largest and most influential 
denominations imposed entrance conditions which left 
the Interchurch “eribbed, cabin’d, and confined,” go 
that its pitiable figure was to be that of a bandaged 
cripple instead of a strong man to run a race. One of 
these conditions was that the Movement should be 
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composed only of evangelical denominations. Thus 
the liberal churches and all the interdenominational 
organizations, with their widespread influence and ad- 
herents outside of church membership, were cut off at 
a stroke from participation in the World Movement. 
In accepting this condition the Interchurch made 
one of its fatal mistakes. Its leaders felt that they 
must have the Baptists in, but in fact the Movement 
would have had much better chance of success if the 
decision of its executive and general committees had 
then been that they could not change the original plan 
and charter to suit each individual denominatioa, and 
that if any could not come in under the charter, with 


regret such nonconformist must stay outside and see 


the Movement go by. That would have been salutary, 
and without doubt would have drawn a solid support 
from those who admire principle and courage and 
despise compromise and kowtowing to domination. 


A Loose Denominational Federation 


Another condition was that there should be no com- 
mon treasury, but that each denomination should con- 
duct its own campaign along its own lines, canvass its 
own constituency, collect its money, and be in the 
Interchurch really to the extent merely of a simultane- 
ous financial drive and an underwriting of the ex- 
penses of the Movement, with the plain understanding, 
however, that this underwriting would not be called 
for, since the expenses would be much more than met 
by the Interchurch contributions from “friendly citi- 
zens” abiding in No Man’s Land. These conditions re- 
duced the Movement from its high initial conception 
of a united Protestant advance for world betterment, 
with world missions as a central impulse and the altru- 
ism of Jesus as a guiding principle, to the low level of 
a loose denominational federation for certain specific 


~ ends, one of which was securing something for nothing 


through that prospective $40,000,000 to be solicited 
from the pockets of the “friendly citizens” aforesaid. 
By accepting these conditions the Movement made 
full success impossible, though every artifice of pub- 
licity was used to conceal the fact. Instead of being 
welcomed in a great Christian enterprise with which 
they would have most heartily co-operated, the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist denominations were flaunted 
as outside the evangelical pale; and influential organi- 
zations like the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., both chil- 
dren of the church, were left stranded outside the 
campaign appeal. And after all this, the Movement 


did not see the impropriety of soliciting and accepting - 


money from those who had been denied recognition as 
partners in a Christian enterprise. From that hour 
the interest of the broad-minded public was lost. As 
for the financial failure, the inhabitants of No Man’s 
Land, always a supposititious number, shrank to ex- 


ceedingly small dimensions, and when the “friendly. 


citizens” had been divided up among the denomina- 
tions that claimed every man whose wife, child, 
cousin, or departed parents or most distant relative 
had ever been connected with a church in person or by 
proxy, the poor Interchurch found itself deluded and 
deceived, without a respectable handful to solicit, and 
with from seven to ten millions of indebtedness to meet, 
to say nothing of the $40,000,000 promised the cred- 
ulous denominations. It should be remembered that 
the Interchurch had agreed not to solicit any persons 
on the chureh lists, not realizing how all-inclusive 
these lists would be. 

From this fatal mistake of yielding to denomination- 
alism, instead of proceeding along the lines of union, 


there was no chance to rally. The Movement was 
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hampered at every turn. Hostility within the denomi- 


nations that made the conditions steadily increased, 


and every move had to be calculated with an eye to the 
enemy in the ranks, not to the needs of the Movement 
itself. Sanballat and his sneerers got more attention 
than the building of the wall. It was a pity the leaders 
had not read their Old Testament history to better 
advantage. 

Then the Movement had another weakness in the 
character of the publicity it put forth. It had a great 
staff and spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
salaries and printing and advertising. But large 
quantities of its news supplies were wasted, and much 
of its matter was on a commercial plane, lacking in 
dignity and reverence and in the quality that befits 
the religious appeal. “Boosting” religion will not suc- 
ceed in this country, for which we should be pro- 
foundly thankful. The changes were rung on “putting 
it over,” going “over the top,” and few commercialisms 
and vulgarisms were left unemployed in the attempt to 
bring the church down to the level of the street, and 
be chummy with the non-existent “friendly citizen,” 
who certainly is not to be shorn of his millions by 
slang or guile masquerading in the name of the most 
holy and sacred thing in the world. If the lesson shall 
sink in deep, that the American people do not relish 
having religion cheapened, then the Interchurch will 
have conferred undesignedly and unwittingly a great 
benefit, and will perhaps be worth all it has cost. Let 
us have done with cheap church advertising, with 
“selling” religion, with commercializing Christianity. 

Absolute Trust of the Bankers 


The chief way in which the Movement aided the 
financial campaigns of the denominations participating 
wag through the pastors’ conferences held throughout 
the country, with expenses: paid by the Interchurch, 
and in the awakening of a general consciousness that 
something large in the religious line was going on. 
This created an atmosphere favorable to the simul- 
taneous campaigns. These met with measurable suc- 
cess, realizing about one-half of the totals fixed as 
goals; but it was not ingenuous for the Movement to 
claim credit for raising $166,000,000, when as a matter 
of fact it raised less than $3,000,000 out of its hoped-for 
$40,000,000, and found itself financially stranded, with 
expenses piling up at the rate of a million a month. 
The financial bubble burst, and the underwriting de- 
nominations were suddenly confronted with demand 
to pay, instead of being recipients of large funds prom- 
ised by the Interchurch optimists. The bankers wanted 
their money. They had loaned on absolute trust in the 
honor of the churches, but they would loan no more, 
and both they and debts must be paid. It was a solemn 
hour for the underwriters, spelling bankruptcy for 
some of them; but be it said to the credit of the de- 
nominations that never a question was raised as to 
paying the debt. Some could not see their way, but no 
one dreamed of repudiation. The bankers had not 
trusted in vain. 

At the same time the Interchurch was so involved 
by its financial failure that its future was rendered 
problematical, and many of its strong friends saw little 
hope of its survival. It was characterized in the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly as a “plunger.” It had 
spent money freely, no doubt of that. It created large 
staffs and many departments. It duplicated work in 
social service and evangelism that was already cared 
for by the Federal Council of Churches. It ruthlessly 
took pastors from pulpits and workers from perma- 
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nent positions. It was felt by many to be growing into 
a sort of superchurch, imposing its will from above 
aiid without, and responsible to itself alone. It did not 
make itself an integral part of the denominations, 
while permitting them to narrow its policies. It 
lacked constructive leadership at certain vital points. 
It took its campaign cue from the government war 
drives, without sufficiently considering the difference 
in the elements with which it had to deal, and between 
war and peace drives. Too much reliance was placed 
upon business schemes and material resources by an 
organization whose raison détre lay in the spiritual 
realm. Once more the lesson had to be learned that it 
is “not by might [of machinery], nor by power [of 
human organization or co-operation], but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord,” that the forces of religion are to pre- 
vail among men. 


The Inclusiveness of Jesus 


What of the prospect? Has the Interchurch brought 
disaster to the co-operative movement among American 
Protestants? Those who think so will have the wish 
as father to the thought. Doubtless there will continue 
for a time the recrudescence of denominationalism, 
but this will prove temporary, and underneath runs 
the strong current of federation tending to perma- 
nency. The withdrawing denominations have made it 
plain that they have no idea of ceasing to co-operate 
in all ways that seem to them legitimate and desirable. 
but they claim the right to a voice and vote. The rea- 
sonable thing would seem to be the union of the Inter- 
church Movement with the Federal Council, which has 
the confidence of the denominations and the experience 
and machinery needed to conserve the interests repre- 
sented especially in the Interchurch. No good reason is 
apparent why such a union should not be a happy con- 
summation. But whether the Interchurch continues 
as a separate organization or not, all the denomina- 
tions have an interest in conserving its values, and this 
seems assured. The cause of co-operation in general 
has been advanced and not retarded by this vast un- 
dertaking. But if co-operation is to become what 
Christians long for, it must be along the broader lines 
first planned by the Interchurch. The pharisaism of 
some of the denominations must give way to the spirit 
and inclusiveness of Jesus. All forces ready to march 
forward under the leadership of the Master must be 
welcomed, with brotherhood inscribed on the banner 
and practised in the life. The failures of the Inter- 
church should prove stepping-stones to future successes 
in co-operative service. 

This broader Christian co-operation is bound to come 
when the weakness of a divided Protestantism is made 
clear in the light of threatening events. When it is 
seen to be an absolute necessity that all the elements 
represented in American Protestantism shall combine 
in order to meet forces hostile to religious and political 
liberty alike, and to defend principles and institutions 
which make democracy possible, then we may be con- 
fident that nothing will.be able to prevent a real and 
effective union of all those religious bodies which 
stand for separation of church and state, for liberty of 
conscience and the adequacy of the individual soul to 
deal directly with its Maker. The Interchurch has 
pointed the way to a larger and invaluable co-operation 
that makes for united strength. What is now needed 
is a reorganization upon a basis worthy of a Movement 
which, whatever its faults of organization or judgment, 
had for its supreme aim the spread of righteousness, 
brotherhood, and peace in all the world, to the glory of 
God the Father. 
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What Missionary Work is To-day 


It was a distinguished Jew who helped to 
bring the calling to the fore 


JASPER T. MOSES 


THE MiSSIONARY OUTLOOK IN THE LIGHT OF 
THH War. New York: Association Press. Pp. 
349. $2. 

Writing last summer in the New RKe- 
public, Israel Zangwill tells of ordering 
from his local newsdealer a new publica- 
tion called the International Review which 
specialized on problems connected with 
the League of Nations. Through the 
dealer’s mistake he received a copy of 
the International Review of Missions. 
Mr. Zangwill writes :— 

“When a small boy solemnly delivered 
to my rural retreat an International Re- 
view of Missions, I was divided between 
annoyance and amusement. To send me 
this—me of all persons in the world— 
to whom missionaries had been anathema 
since childhood; conceived as a sort of 
spiritual spiders in wait for the Jewish 
soul and spinning a wicked web of textual 
sophistry to entangle it! ... Thus pon- 
dering I opened the Review of Missions 
and turned over its pages in ironic expec- 
tation of a record of ubiquitous futility. 
What was my pleasant disappointment to 
find that it was as much concerned with 
the League of Nations as the magazine 
which it mistakenly replaced !” 

Mr. Zangwill then quotes from five arti- 
cles in a single issue, all of which in one 
way or another discuss the new interna- 
tional order that is demanded, and de- 
cides that “the missionaries have been con- 
verted to Christianity !” 

A book that embodies to perfection Mr. 
Zangwill’s new vision of the breadth of the 
missionary undertaking has just appeared 
from the Association Press. It is The 
Missionary Outlook in the Light of the 
War, one of the series of statesmanlike 
reports that is being issued by the Com- 
mittee on the War and the Religious Out- 
look. Here is the completest refutation 
imaginable of the old patronizing attitude, 
based on complacent ignorance, that con- 
ceived of missions as narrow and unre- 
lated to the vital tasks and problems of 
the day, as outside the possible range 
of interest of a really big, brawny, broad- 
minded man or woman. 

Some selections from the twenty-three 
chapter headings will serve to indicate the 
scope of the volume: “Foreign Missions 
as a Preparation during the Past Century 
for the New Internationalism’; “What 
Foreign Missions can contribute to an Ef- 
fective League of Nations”; “Foreign Mis- 
sions and Democracy in Non-Christian 
Lands”; “The Effect of the War on the 
Vitality of the Non-Christian Religions” ; 
“Reconsideration of Missionary Methods 
in the Light of the New Situation”; “The 
Bearing of Economics and Business on 
Foreign Missions’; “The Foreign Policies 
of the United States and the Success of 
Foreign Missions’; “The Relation of 
Foreign Missions to International Poli- 
ties.” 
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To mention the men who have contrib-: 


uted to this volume would be to call the 
roll of American missionary statesmen, ‘ex- 
ecutives, educators, and publicists. 
E. Speer writes the introduction, in which 
we are informed that the secretary of the 
Committee on the War and the Religious 
Outlook, Rey. Samuel McCrea Cavert, in 
consultation with Dr. Frank K. Sanders, 
is responsible for the final form of the 
volume. A few characteristic sentences 
from the book will give some hint as to 
its general trend :— 

“For a hundred years the missionary 
enterprise has been an agency of tran- 
quillity and peace over the entire world, 
getting men acquainted with one another, 
showing the unselfishness that lies be- 
hind much that seems to be and often is 
so purely selfish.” 

“Throughout the whole Near East in- 
ternational relief has been carried on by 
the missionaries. Why? Because there was 
not a single other agency upon the field 
organized for the purpose of ministering 
to human life in a spirit of disinterested 
service.” 

“Universal Christianity is the only suf- 
ficient basis for world democracy. It sets 
before the world the ideal of the Kingdom 
of God, embracing all nations upon the 
earth in the sway of the spirit of Christ, 
and calling all nations to a great pro- 
gramme of mutual service as the will of 
God.” 

“The prevailing hazy and timid think- 
ing of vast sections of American churches 
with reference to such fundamental ques- 
tions as the relations of men of different 
color to each other, and the relation of 
human values to property values, at pres- 
ent constitutes an almost insuperable 
handicap to the preaching of the full 
gospel in Asia.” 

“It would be hardly creditable to the 
Christian Church in her efforts to Chris- 
tianize the non-Christian races, if she were 
to endorse and propagate among these 
peoples the defects of our Western eco- 
nomic system, which has come so short of 
ministering justly to human needs.” 

“The Christianization of the world can- 
not fully be achieved until the whole im- 


-pact of the West upon the East has been 


permeated by the Christian spirit.’ 

“Wxcept for its missionary character 
Christianity would have remained a Jew- 
ish cult. It was by becoming indigenous 
in Greek, Roman, and Teutonic cultures 
as well as Semitie that it was progres- 
Sively enriched. It may well be that we 
shall never have a full vision of Christ 
or a completed Christianity till the East 
has contributed its thought and practice 
ton ht.’ 

“We cannot hope to Christianize inter- 
nationalism unless we thoroughly inter- 
nationalize Christianity.” 

Here is a volume that no student of 
the missionary task can afford to ignore. 
It is a striking evidence of the quality of 
our American missionary leadership that 
in the relatively short time at its disposal 
the Committee has been able to produce 
a book so worthy of its title and so broadly 
representative of the many phases of this 
supremely Christian enterprise. 
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Moses AND THE MONUMENTS. LIGHT FROM 
ARCHOLOGY ON PENTATEBUCHAL TIMES, By 
Melvin Grove Kyle. The L. P. Stone Lectures, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 1919. Oberlin: 
Bibliotheca Sacra Company. 1920. 

A good many people continued to reject 
the Copernican theory of the universe long 
after most of the world had accepted it, 
and there are still some in this our day 
who condemn the documentary hypothesis 
of the Pentateuch as a figment of the criti- 
cal imagination. The arguments of the 
one group seem no more convincing than 
those of the other. 

Briefly stated, the thesis of Professor 
Kyle is this: the Pentateuch shows many 
marks of Hgyptian influence: Moses was 
a man trained in all the wisdom of Egypt: 
ergo Moses wrote the Pentateuch, and 
strange to relate he wrote it in Babylonian 
cuneiform! The author, it is true, does 
see the inconsistency of positing Hgyptian 
influences in a document written in Baby- 
lonian and at the same time denying 
Babylonian influences therein, but “‘consis- 
tency,” he says, ‘is not the aim of the true 
spirit of research . - nor is the effort 
toward consistency ever a very high aim”! 
As one reads through the book he cannot 
but question many of its statements, as 
for instance, that the Hebrew ’adhon is 
the Egyptian adon, and that ’abh in Gen. 
xly. 8 is the Dgyptian for “vizier” and not 
the Hebrew for “father.” On these and 
many other points modern Egyptologists 
would disagree absolutely with the author. 

In his discussion of the critical position 
Kyle does what all conservatives are in- 
clined to do. He misrepresents it and then 
proceeds to overthrow it. J, BE, D, and P 
were not created de novo by their respec- 
tive authors, as he says, but represent tra- 
dition as currently held in their respective 
times. The Pentateuchal stories were not 
fabricated, but they were manipulated. 
From generation to generation they were 
retold, readapted, relocalized, and mingled 
with others. Hence the ridiculousness of 
such an argument as this: a passage at- 
tributed by critics to E shows Egyptian 
influences and therefore could not have 
been written by a Palestinian writer of 
the eighth century. 

One other example will suffice to show 
the character of the book. The fourth 
lecture is concerned with the tabernacle. 
The plan of this was an Hgyptian plan 
and not Babylonian. Therefore the whole 
tale about this wondrous structure is 
literally true and the plan was revealed 
by God to Moses at Sinai. Must one infer 
from this that Moses’ God knew nothing 
but Egyptian? 

For the documentary hypothesis the 
author uses the Oxford Hexateuch—a book 
published twenty years ago, since which 
time critical opinion has gone through 
many changes, of which no account is 
taken. The author accuses men like 
Driver and Smith, that having found ex- 
actly what suited their theory they ignered 
every later discovery. One wonders if this 
is not truer of the accuser than the accused. 
The book is in the field of Biblical ar- 
chology and yet there is not a single 


reference to the excavations of men like A 
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Sellin, Bliss, Macalister, and Reisner. If 
their results had been used, the author 
must himself have called in question many 
of the statements that he makes. 

If one desires a book on the Pentateuch 
from the conservative point of view, let 
whim seek out the writings of Green, Bissell, 
and the men of that generation. They at 
least have a ring of sincerity and convic- 
tion that seems to be lacking in present- 
day conservatives. 


— 


How to Keep Democracy 

Srprs IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
Democracy. By A. 0. McLaughlin. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. 1920. $1.50. 

This illuminating study of democratic 
origins by a professor of History in the 
University of Chicago is exceedingly 
timely. For it is a fact that we only 
vaguely know what we mean by the 
democracy about which we are enthusi- 
astic. There is more in democracy than 
the half-way-democratic eighteenth cen- 
tury perceived, and its implications only 
gradually become clear. These pages show 
us that we can save democracy only by 
maintaining our faith in man, by publicity 
and constant discussion of questions on 
which men differ, by a strengthening of 
the sense of responsibility and of duty, 
and by banishing enmity. We must also 
preserve individual initiative and respect 
for expert guidance. The flag must be the 
symbol of a common ideal. America must 
cease from isolation, cherish companion- 
ship, practise friendliness, be big-minded, 
magnanimous, and spiritually strong, and 
give itself to the wide currents of the 
world. The reader of the lucid sentences 
of Professor McLaughlin has a sense that 
they are but summaries, that there is a 
vast background of knowledge behind the 
statements, and he has the sense of in- 
debtedness which we always feel toward 
those who teach us and bring our vague 
ideas to clearness. 


Hope for the Future 
PAPERS ON THE LuGAL History or GovmrRn- 
MENT. By M. M. Bigelow. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1920. $2 net. 


Like many other thinkers of the pres- 
ent, Mr. Bigelow seeks to find and answer 
fundamental questions. He asks, “Is Law, 
which consists essentially in the attempt 
of man to control his lower nature, des- 
tined to prove unequal to the task, and 
break up into a thousand chaotic Com- 
munes?” His hope is in religion and the 
family. “Religion is the one agency, as I 
see it, by which men have lived in fellow- 
ship with one another and so attained to 
solidarity.” “Family was the greatest idea 
touching the affairs of life that ever 
dawned upon the mind of man,” and “the 
family, stirred to the foundation, is pass- 
ing through trials for which I can see no 
end.” “Our hope for the future lies in the 
original idea of the family, the very 
source and heart of society.’ Yet “the 
State cannot possibly work in the inti- 
mate and effective way of the household: 
it can only find and apply palliatives.” 
The author retains his faith in the in- 
finite possibilities of things new to experi- 


ence and in the capacities of men to deal 
with them, but warns, “optimism must not 


, ‘be permitted to brush the danger aside.” 
ae ° : : 
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Thank You, Dr. Park 

THr Bap Rgsutts or Goop HABITS AND 
OTHER Lapsns. By J. Edgar Park. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1920. $1.50. 

Most delightful essays by that Congre- 
gational parson whom RkrGISTER readers 
used to know as “Bromide Smith.” Noth- 
ing could be better than these brief, un- 
conventional, diverting comments on a 
variety of things. From the homiletic 
suggestiveness of the title-essay or of “Un- 
orthodox Interpretations” to the delectable 
fooling of “Why Ministers Play Golf,” they 
are all of a piece, each demanding more 
insistently than the last to be read aloud 
to your wife. The very titles make one’s 
mouth water: “The Folly of Getting 
There,” “This is as Far as you Go,” “In 
Praise of Eve,” “A Trip Around my Soul.” 
A book to buy and give away, to buy again 
and keep. Thank you, Dr. Park! 


Mr. Witwer’s Real Humor 


ALEX THE GRbAT. By H. C. Witwer. Boston: 
Small Maynard & Company. 1919. $1.75 net. 

Mr. Witwer may be, as his publishers 
say, “the most widely read of present-day 
American humorists.” Certainly it is diffi- 
cult to think of anything funnier than the 
letters of his baseball hero, whether mak- 
ing the big league circuit at home or chas- 
ing the Boches on foreign soil. This new 
work has a mission. Not less funny than 
its predecessors, it aims to show that “you 
can do it,”’ that success is within the grasp 
of the man who goes after it and sets his 
will upon it. Honesty, generosity, clean 
dealing, giving full value for payment re- 
ceived, all these are part of the business 
philosophy that is here presented in ex- 
cruciatingly amusing pages. The btisiness 
man who has laughed over them is pretty 
sure to have a new sense of his ability to 
do big things in business, but certain also 
to feel more strongly that the life of trade 
must be kept clean and fair and mutually 


helpful. Mr. Witwer does a service by his 
book. 
At Fifty 
How 1T FHeLs TO BE Firty. By Ellis Parker 
Butler. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company.» 


1920. 

A little book of pocket-philosophy which 
takes the curse off that well-known bug- 
bear of “growing old.” Mr. Butler claims 
(and gives incontrovertible evidence for 
his claim) that it feels fine to be fifty. 
For himself, it is the period of ripest 
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vigor and greatest possibility. It should 
be so for every normal individual, and this 
wholesome, amusing, but very wise little 
book will help to make it so. Give it to 
all your middle-aged friends and see them 
cheer up! 


Washington Notes 


PRESIDENTS AND Pins. By Isabel Anderson. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1920. $3. 

Mrs. Larz Anderson here gives intimate 
glimpses of her life in Washington be- 
tween 1897 and 1919. As a part of the 
administration and diplomatie group she 
and her husband were in close association 
with the eminent personalities at the Capi- 
tal and behind the scenes in many inter- 
esting episodes. The notes are pleasant 
and chatty, well written and readable. 
They make no profound contribution, but 
they promise none. There are attractive 
photographic illustrations. 


Prose Portions 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH PROSE. By Logan 
Pearsall Smith. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.75. 


Among the many anthologies recently 
published, this book deserves to be held in 
high esteem. It is a collection of passages 
by the masters of English prose from 
Chaucer to Joseph Conrad. Its contents 
will be found to include not only selections 
well known, but others equally deserving 
of preservation. Besides Matthew Ar- 
nold’s classic apostrophe to Oxford, and 
many familiar sentences of Emerson and 
Carlyle, we find admirable specimens of 
the splendid prose of Jeremy ‘Taylor, 
Donne, Keats, and Sir Thomas Browne. 
The book is a kind of expanded edition of 
the prose portions of Bartlett’s Familiar 
Quotations equally well done, and equally 
valuable. 
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THE HOME 


In the Studio 
ELIZABETH NELSON 
“There’s great improvement in the art 
Of making pictures, did you say? 
Well, I should judge from seeing this 
That art had gone the other way. 
Why, more than forty years ago 
I had a picture made of me, 
A great deal better one than this, 
As folks with any eyes could see. 


That was my likeness fair and square— 
This has no look of me, I know— 

Now where’s improvement in the art?’ 
He said, and left the studio. 


The Bee Guard 
ADELBERT F. CALDWELL 

Mrs. Packard, Lois and Robert Dixon’s 
grandmother, had a special way of adjust- 
ing her glasses for different occasions, so 
the children had discovered. When she 
put them back on her head, as she did 
ofttimes, they knew she had a story to 
tell them of the early days when, as a 
child, her father, Amos Livingston, had 
taken her and her two older brothers to 
the Dakota frontier, where he had en- 
tered a claim. 

“Tf you'll put another small stick in 
the fireplace, Robert,” Grandmother Pack- 
ard said one gray afternoon, “I have a 
story I'll tell you of the days When, no 
older than you, I kept house for father 
in what was then a prairie settlement, a 
long and dreary way from any town.” 

“T know it’s a good story,’ declared 
Lois, “for see, grandmother has her 
glasses in the place where she always puts 
them when it’s an Indian story, or some- 
thing just as interesting.” 

“Is it an Indian story, grandmother?” 
asked Robert, as he mended the fire. 

“Yes, the one I have in mind is,” re- 
plied Mrs. Packard, drawing her chair 
nearer the bright glow on the hearth. 

“Oh, good-y!”’ exclaimed Lois. 

“T hope it’s as thrilling as the one you 


’ 


told us once, about Big Moon’s trying 
to steal great-grandfather’s cattle,’ re- 


marked Robert, eagerly. 

“Tt’s not quite like that,” resumed Mrs. 
Packard, “but at the time it was quite as 
exciting—that is, for me. 

“For several days it was known jthat a 
small band of Indians were on the war- 
path, somewhere in our vicinity. Father 
and Joel—he was my older brother—kept 
close at home for some time, for fear they 
might, if they grew bold enough, attack us 
and the few neighbors who dwelt to the 
north and west of us. 

“However, as the days went by and we 
saw no signs of the Indians, the men- 
folks began to relax their vigilance. We 
were much in need of some one’s going to 
Black Fork, forty miles away, for some 
household provisions and a few necessary 
articles that were wanting on the farm. 

“One evening, father said he thought 
he'd take Joel, the next morning, if it 
were pleasant, and go to town, leaving 
Lawrence and me at home to look out 
for things and attend to the chores. It 
would be but a short time that we’d be 
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left alone, as father and Joel would be 
away only two nights. 

“‘You’ll not be afraid if we go?’ I re- 
member father’s saying, as he leaned back 
from the table. 

“No, surely not!’ exclaimed Lawrence. 
‘What is there to be afraid of? 

“ ‘Nothing,’ returned father, soberly; 
‘unless the Indians, which we’ve been 
hearing about, might come this way. But 
I think there’s no danger; if they’d been 
going to molest us, they would have done 
so before now. You aren’t afraid, are 
you, Nan?’ he asked, turning to me. 

“‘No,’ I said, ‘not if Lawrence isn’t.’ ” 

“But weren't you, grandmother, just a 
little?’ inquired Lois. ‘I’m sure I would 
have been.” 

“We had to be brave in those days,” 
smiled Mrs. Packard. “And if I had any 
misgivings, I didn’t show that I had. I 
knew how necessary it was for father and 
Joel to take the trip, and was only too 
glad to do my part so they could go.” 

“But did the Indians come?” asked Rob- 
ert, excitedly. 


“Yes,” resumed the children’s grand- 
mother. “Father and Joel had been gone 


but a few hours when Lawrence, who had 
gone to feed the hogs, noticed to the north 
of us, off on the horizon, two curling 
wreaths of smoke. They were in the 
direction of our neighbors, the Fullers 
and the Holmans. 

“‘Tt’s the Indians!’ exclaimed Law- 
rence, to himself, as he turned to run to 
the house where I was getting dinner. 

“Nan! he called, as he crossed the 
narrow run that lay between the hog pas- 
ture and the house. ‘The Indians are 
coming our way, I fear; see, they have 
set fire to the buildings of the Fullers 
and Holmans. Nothing else would make 
such a blaze as that, and both wouldn’t 
take fire at the same time, unless it was 
set.’ 

“IT was just taking from the oven a 
batch of biscuits, when I first heard 
Lawrence call. These I dropped and ran 
out just as he was coming up the steps. 

“Do you think, Lawrence, they’ll come 
here?’ I asked, as we looked in the direc- 
tion of the smoke, now more dense than 
it was when Lawrence ‘thad first discov- 
ered it. 

““T can’t tell,’ was his hurried reply. 
‘I see no reason why they won't. It isn’t 
so very far across if they follow the creek, 
and that’s what I imagine they’ll do,’ he 
added.” c 

“Did they?” and Lois moved her chair 
a trifle nearer her grandmother’s. 

“Yes; while we were there talking, 
Lawrence noticed, not more than a mile 
and a half away, a small squad of 
mounted Indians riding along the creek 
valley, in our direction. 

“What can we do, Lawrence?’ I asked, 
and I was aware of my voice trembling; 
but only for a minute. I knew it was no 
time to lose my wits through fear—then, 
when something had to be done to protect 
ourselves and property. 

“T don’t know which one of us thought 
of it first, Lawrence or I; but almost as 
in one breath we both exclaimed, ‘A rope 
and the bees!’ 


“Father was a great hand for bees, and. 


he had on a small platform‘at the time, 
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close to the door of our small house, eight 
or ten hives. The platform was not very 
secure, and I heard my father remark 
only a short time before that when he 
could take a day off, he’d have to 
strengthen the legs of the bench on which 
the beehives were sitting. To keep them 
from blowing over in the meantime, 
should there come up a heavy gale, he had 
placed some light props against them. 

“Lawrence ran for a rope. He was 
gone, it seemed, but a second. But be- 
fore he returned the Indians had crossed 
the creek, not more than a quarter of a 
mile away. 

““Aurry ’ 
here!’ 

“Tt took but a moment to tie one end 
of the rope to a leg of the platform. This 
Lawrence made secure, and when tighten- 
ing the knot the slight jar which it caused 
to the hives brought out a number of in- 
quisitive bees, to see what was going ‘on. 

““Be quick!’ lurged. ‘They’re—right’— 

“Lawrence made no reply, but, catching 
up the other end of the rope, hastened 
with it up the steps to the door. In a 
moment we were inside.” 

“But the Indians!” interrupted Robert. 

“They were in the yard, almost at the 
door,” resumed his grandmother. ‘“We 
were waiting, Lawrence’s hand holding 
tight the rope. As soon as the first one 
reached the steps, Lawrence gave the rope 
a jerk which pulled over the beehives with 
a heavy thud. 

“At once, out came the bees, and sooner 
than it takes fo tell it, they were swarm- 
ing in angry clouds over the bare legs 
and in the faces of the surprised Indians. 
With yells of pain they turned and fled 
in the direction of the creek, the bees 
pursuing the astonished, blinded visitors.” 

“My! what a close shave!” exclaimed 
Robert. “I don’t think I’d want a closer 
one.” 

“Did they come back again?” 
Lois, with a breath of relief. 

“No,” replied her grandmother. “But I 
have often wondered what would have 
happened, had it not been for our guard 
of bees.” 


I cried. ‘They’re almost 


asked 


Trusty 


GRACE HOWELL CORDELL 


A tired, hungry little dog was wearily 
trotting along the country road. He was 
such a little dog that he couldn’t remem- 
ber just how he happened to be lost, but 
he burried along as fast as he could, with 
the eager expectation of soon seeing some- 
thing familiar. The dust became deeper, 
the road seemed longer, and the little dog 
every moment grew more tired and hun- 
gry. At last, when the stars came out 
and he thought he must find himself a 
bed in the bushes by the roadside, a cheer- 
ful light gleamed from a farmhouse near 
by. With glad little yelps, and tail wag- 
ging joyfully, he ran up the driveway. At 
the kitchen door he scratched and whined. 
The door opened, and in he tumbled, 

“Well, of all things! <A little collie 
dog!” exclaimed a woman, and she peered 
without, to see the owner of the dog; but 
the puppy had come alone. 

A sudden rush across the kitchen floor 
and a small boy had the dog in his arms. 
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“Oh, a little dog! a little lost dog!’ Ernest 
eried happily. “Father! Mother! if we 
ean’t find his owner, may I have him?” 
And from that moment the little lost dog 
belonged to Ernest, for his former owner 
was never found. 

On the Morton farm, Trusty, for so 
Ernest christened him, passed a happy 
puppyhood. As the days passed by, the 
boy and the dog grew more and more de- 
voted to each other. Nothing pleased them 
better than to take long tramps. They 
roamed through the woods, hunting the 
early spring flowers, the ripe berries, and 
the autumn nuts. Sometimes Trusty 
“would rout a rabbit from its hiding-place, 
and then what a chase they had! 

Trusty liked best, however, to go to the 
far pasture, which lay some distance from 
the house. In it grazed the cattle and 
horses. Trusty made friends with most 
of the animals on the farm, and he es- 
pecially liked the cows, but at times they 
seemed to him very stupid. He patiently 
helped Ernest drive them along, however, 
affectionately overlooking their stupidity. 

“That young collie,’ Ernest’s father 
would remark, “is growing to be a fine 
watchdog,” and Trusty would wag his 
tail in honest pride. 

There were three Western horses on the 
farm with whom Trusty could not be 
friendly, try as he might. From the 
moment they had entered the barnyard 
they seemed rebellious, They were al- 
ways dissatisfied, even when they were 
free to run in the great far pasture, for 
it was but a cramped affair, they com- 
plained, in comparison with the ranch 
from which they had come. Now Trusty 
was a loyal little dog, and he was far too 
grateful for his pleasant home to listen 
without resentment to complaints about 
the Morton farm. He tried to do his 
duty, and the horses soon learned to re- 
spect his authority when he drove them 
in from pasture. 

One spring day there was a heavy rain 
and wind storm. ‘Toward evening the 
clouds cleared away, and the sun shone 
brightly on a clean, green world. Ernest 
was at school, and Trusty, as was his 
custom, started to school to walk home 
with him. He was trotting briskly across 
the fields when he noticed something 
strange in the far pasture. On a slope, at 
whose foot ran a small stream, two fence 
posts lay upon the ground, blown there 
by the wind. The sagging of the fence 
made an easy exit for the cows and 
horses, had they chosen to run away; but 
as yet they had not noticed their chance 
to escape and were grazing in the farther 
corner of the meadow. ‘Trusty looked 
across the fields toward the schoolhouse ; 
then he quietly lay down to guard the 
fence. Ernest would go home by way of 
the road, and would never dream of what 
was detaining his little collie friend. 

Presently one of the horses raised his 
head, noticed the sagging fence, and sped 
toward it. Instantly, Trusty was on his 
feet, giving a low growl as the horse drew 
nearer. The horse attempted to rush past 
him, but the alert Trusty nipped at his 
heels and drove him back into the pasture. 
Time and again the horses tried to force 
their way out, but Trusty was firm in his 
purpose to keep them in, The cows did 
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not seem to realize their opportunity, and 
presently as milking-time drew near went 
to the gate at the far end of the pasture. 
From his position at the foot of the slope, 
Trusty could not see the gate, but he heard 
Ernest whistling for him when he came 
for the cows. It was the first time he had 
failed to respond to his master’s call. 

Bravely he stayed at his post, in spite 
of hunger and his uncomfortable bed in 
the wet grass. Surely, he thought, some 
one would find him to-morrow. But the 
next day passed, and still the hungry little 
dog kept at his self-appointed task. He 
could hear Ernest whistling for him in the 
distance, but Ernest with ears less keen 
than the dog’s failed to hear his respond- 
ing barks. The day wore on. The horses, 
though still restless and excited, became 
less persistent in their attempts to escape. 
That night, Trusty was almost sleepless 
with hunger, but he never thought of for- 
saking his trust. 

The next day was Saturday, and Ernest 
determined to spend the day in searching 
for his little friend. He could not believe 
that Trusty had deliberately deserted him. 
During the morning he went with his 
father to the far pasture with salt for 
the horses and cattle. When they came 
in sight, Trusty jumped to his feet and 
greeted them with glad though tired little 
barks, but he did not budge from his post. 

“Why, see, Ernest, the fence is down; it 
must have been down since the storm on 
Thursday, Trusty has saved both the 
stock and fields of young corn. He is a 
loyal little dog, well deserving his name.” 

And Ernest with Trusty in his arms 
smiled happily through blurry tears. 


Making Vagabond Cats 


It does not speak well for thousands of 
eat-owners that New York City is obliged 
to hold an anti-cat crusade to get rid of 
thousands of them, starving vagabonds 
the keepers of which have turned them 
out to shift for themselves during the 
summer. No one deserves the companion- 
ship of a cat at his fireside during the 
winter who is not willing to provide for 
his pet during his absence in the summer. 
There is no greater thoughtlessness than 
failing a trusting animal. 


Young Dressmakers 


At a neighborhood house in Lynn, Mass., 
many small children of from five to eight 
years have learned, under Miss Edytha W. 
Gregg, to make their own hats, dresses, 
and underwear. Parents are astonished 
that many of the little ones do the work 
as well as their mothers. Two shining 
examples are Gertrude Foley, aged six, 
who is extremely proud of an underskirt 
she has made, and a little Chinese girl, 
Sue Kee, also aged six, who made a dress 
of blue silk and, true to her inheritance, 
patiently covered it with beautiful em- 
broidery. From all parts of the city come 
children eager to learn to use their hands. 
When clothes are a serious problem, what 
can girls learn that is more useful than 
sewing and dressmaking? Many discarded 
garments may be transformed and their 
usefulness prolonged by small and skilful 
fingers, 
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News Notes on Air Travel 


There is a London-Paris air service 
which schedules the two-hundred-and- 
fifty-mile journey in two and a quarter 
hours. During a period of three months, 
its planes were more often on time than 
the trains which connected with the steam- 
ers crossing the English Channel. Out 
of one hundred and forty-nine flights, 
only three were interrupted by accidents 
to the machinery. The planes have made 
an average speed of one hundred and five 
miles an hour. Lloyd George makes use 
of the airplane service freely. The King 
and Queen. of Belgium, starting for Eng- 
land, flew through the air, instead of going 
by train and steamer, 

At the start, many ways of travelling 
have met with accidents. Chances on an 
American river steamboat were greater, 
not so many years ago, than is the present 
risk of a man who ventures to make a 
journey in an airplane. In his “American 
Notes,’ Charles Dickens alludes often to 
the dangers of travelling by steamboat on 
the rivers in the United States. 

It will not be long before airplane 
routes will be established in every civil- 
ized country; not long before passengers 
may board airplanes and fly as nearly on 
schedule time as ‘they now travel on rail- 
road trains and on steamers. 

At present, the only way one can travel 
from the Northwest to Alaska is by 
steamer, as there are no railroads. From 
Seattle the trip by boat takes about one 
hundred and twenty hours. Aérial routes 
are now being planned between the United 
States and Alaska, and before long air- 
planes will make the trip in ten hours. 

Prof. Harvey N. Davis of Harvard Uni- 
versity says that the War Department 
would like to interest capital in a diri- 
gible airship line to run regularly between 
New York City and San Francisco. In 
times of péace the air fleet would carry 
passengers, and, if war should break ‘out, 
it would be ready for immediate service. 
Passengers could travel at a speed of 
about seventy miles an hour and at a cost 
of about five cents a mile. 

Professor Davis thinks that the day 
when people will travel through the air is 
much nearer at hand than many persons 
believe. He expects that this very sum- 
mer will see a line of airships, owned by 
an English firm, making trips between the 
British Isles and the United States. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, MRS. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S, Eustis, 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secrerarny, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


In Summer as in Winter 


We are writing these few lines after 
looking over the proofs of this week’s 
paper. We asked why it is THe Rec- 
ISTER doesn’t ease off a bit in the hot 
weather, instead of printing such good 
numbers, and we are politely reminded 
that there is no such thing as a let-down 
in a well-regulated editorial household. 
People pay the same rate for the paper 
in July and August as they do in Feb- 
ruary and March. Of course we knew 
that and only inquired to get a line on 
the other end of the office. We must 
work together if we are going to get 
the right proportion of new subscribers 
from the personal letters we are writing 
to our seventeen thousand friends who 
have had the paper for a tasting. Isn’t 
it good? 

Tue CircuLATION MANAGER. 


x House Party 


The Laymen’s League enables men to make 
i flesh and blood of a name in a book 
A GUEST 

We are having a house party in Cam- 
bridge—asked to stay three weeks if we 
behave and get along together. Up to 
this time no one has been sent home, al- 
though there have been many conferences 
with the Dean. There are one hundred of 
us drawn from all over,—no neighborhood 
affair. The Pacific Coast, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Mississippi Valley, the country 
this side, increasing eastward, not for- 
getting Canada,—all are represented. 

The yisitors in this instance come for 
the other kind of bread, and ask, as all 
guests do, “What kind of table do they 
set?” If there be any criticism, it is that 
it is all cream. The intellectual fare 
served up is a rare combination. Critical 
and catholic scholarship indicates in brief 
time the large lines of drift over the field 
and the material which may be used with 
confidence. A peculiar service is being 
rendered, meeting at once the minister’s 
greatest need: “What may I hold with 
supporting evidence and what lines of 
study may I pursue with assurance that 
this is the best?” 

Refreshingly combined with the results 
of critical inquiry by the competent is 
the crystallized experience of those who 
have done successfully what the minister 
has to do. 

We are being housed in the freshman 
dormitories on the river Charles, itself “a 
generous giver of many a lesson deep and 
long” for the teachable and the apt. The 
dormitories were built with purpose. 
President Lowell said that he would bring 
them from the east and the west and the 
north and the south, and have them sit 
down together. Those who live together, 
he thought, would soon discover the di- 
visive things that are seeming only and 
not real. The plan of putting us here to- 
gether in buildings erected for such ends 
is more than ingenious; it is wisdom, in- 
sight—genius. The principle is invoked, “I 
should dislike him less and love him more 
if I knew him better.” Every day yields 
many fruitful discoveries. The true order 
of succession is rediscovered: proximity, 
understanding, fraternity. 

There was a name in the Year Book, 
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or in the Calls and Resignations, or signed 
to an objection sent to THr Register. We 
knew that name, an abstraction. Here we 
find that it belongs to a good fellow. He 
asks us to pass the bread or give him 
a match. Our yarns are new to him and 
his to us. Each is a fresh field for the 
other, and each is made happy in the 
exchange. We walk over to the lecture 
together and extract from him when he 
begins his sermon and the number of calls 
that he makes. Before, we should have 
said that we seem to remember that we 
have a man by that name and should have 
looked in the book to prove it. The name 
has become flesh and blood. 

We are in the place oldest and richest 
in things dear to our habit of mind. The 
provision for all our needs is generous. 
Many outside interests invite us. The in- 
struction is the best from many fields. 
Old contacts are being renewed and many 
new ones made. Not wishing to make 
those who were bidden and did not come 
more unhappy than is good for them, let it 
be said that they have missed the best 
thing for many a day. One week paid 
the cost, and the remainder is left for 
clear margin. It is not a success merely ; 
it is a triumph. While we are wondering 
why we did not do it before, we are asking 
if we may not do it again. 


Mr. Morgan, President 


Election of distinguished educator and engineer 
to head Antioch College 


To an earlier generation of Unitarians 
and readers of Tue Reerster Antioch Col- 
lege was a matter of denominational con- 
cern and frequent mention. Horace Mann 
was the first president. As the leading 
educator of his time he accepted this then 
far-distant post as an opportunity to put 
certain convictions into practice. He be- 
lieved among other things in giving equal 
advantages to women. Many found their 
way there from New England before col- 
leges for women were opened in the Hast. 
The unusual leadership, the high order of 
instruction, and the breadth in the terms 
of admission, all helped to give the insti- 
tution a distinctive constituency. 

The institution religiously has been a 
joint affair, administered in varying and 
often changing degrees by the Unitarian 
and the denomination known as the Chris- 
tian Church. Dr. Edward Hverett Hale 
at the close of the Civil War conceived of 
a New Civilization. It should have a 
paper, THE ReGiIsTeR; a church, the Uni- 
tarian; and a college, Antioch. When the 
General Conference was launched, a part 
of the funds called for was for the support 
of this institution. The money was turned 
over on condition that the denominational 
test for trustees be stricken out and the 
freedom in religious matters retained in 
the charter. 

In more recent years the growth of large 
institutions has left the college a local 
constituency only, and the funds, much 
depleted, have not been sufficient to pro- 
vide the advantages furnished by those 
having large endowments and large de- 
nominational backing. The Christian 
Church has developed in recent years its 
own schools both for its student body and 
ministry. 
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To meet the new times the present board 
of trustees, under the leadership of Arthur 
EH. Morgan, has voted to make such 
changes as may be necessary to provide 
for’ a co-operative course. This provides 
in industries outside, and in the college 
as they may be developed, opportunity 
for students to earn for a two weeks’ 
period and alternately to pursue their col- 
lege work for an equal period. Men with 
vision and large industrial connections 
have been elected to the board. At the last 
meeting Mr. Morgan was elected to the 
presidency. He is at present the chief 
engineer of the Dayton Conservancy Dis- 
trict, which is a large engineering enter- 
prise to prevent a repetition of the recent 
very disastrous flooding of the city. He 
is a member of the Dayton Unitarian 
Church, director of a successful day school 
in Dayton, frequent speaker at our de- 
nominational gatherings, and contributor 
to THE REGISTER and the Atlantic Monthly. 


Average Pastoral Salaries 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN RBGISTER :— 
Apropos your reference to the average 
ministerial salary in THE Ree@ister of July 
8, permit me to say that I have returns 
from thirty-four of our Unitarian minis- 
ters showing an average salary of $1,520. 
By adding another salary of $6,000,—twice 
as much as any other in the list,—we 
have an average of $1,650, almost the 
same figure as the ayerage that you give 
for the Episcopalians. But my impression 
is that $1,500 is nearer the truth. In 
striking the average it should be borne in 
mind that some must fall below it. As 
a matter of fact, the returns which have 
come to me show one salary of $650, an- 
other of $700, several of $900, and nine- 
teen of $1,500 or less. When we stop to 
consider that a dollar is worth about half 
as much as it was a few years ago, is it 
any wonder that recruits for the ministry 
are scarce? No minister wants to be a 
millionaire, but he does want to pay his 
honest debts for the bare necessities of 
life—a thing that many of them cannot 
do to-day. No service is more needed than 
that which our laymen can render the Uni- 
tarian cause to-day by making adequate 
provision for the clergy. ONr or THEM. 


The Church’s Competitors 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN RHGISTER :-— 

.In an article by Mr. Westwood in THE 
Recister of June 24 a report of a speaker 
at the convention of the Association of 
the Advertising Clubs of the World is 
given. 

He summarizes the competitors that a 
minister has to fear on Sunday morning 
thus: “The corner barber shop, the post- 
office, the automobile, the golf links and 
the Sunday morning nap.” 

Here is no mention of the most formid- 
able rival of all—the Sunday newspaper. 


One could not expect an advertising club— 


to mention it; but, in all fairness, ought it 
not to be placed upon the list, and should 


not some one who does believe in church- ° 


going and deprecates the secularization of 
Sunday, try to show just how strong is 
this temptation, circulated every week? 
eS, H. F. Krwpatn. 
BROOKLINE, MASs. ‘ abd 
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Shoals Family at Home Again 


Painting party renews the woodwork and 
prepares the reunton for a fine 
programme 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


STaR ISLAND, ISLuS oF SHOALS, N.H., 
July 11, 1920. 

The Shoals family is at home again for 
a few weeks on this enchanted island of 
the group of fortunate isles. None of its 
enchantment has gone, and already plans 
are being set on foot for next year which 
shall make it forge ahead of all previous 
years in value and enthusiasm. 

Rey. Eugene R. Shippen, ably seconded 
by his good wife, has seen that the days 
were filled with pleasant and profitable 
food for the mind and spirit. They have 
found new and hitherto-undreamed-of oc- 
cupations for this quiet island, the last 
being a painting party, during which the 
- woodwork of the little stone chapel has 
been freshened up with a new coat of paint 
applied by the diligent brushes of minis- 
ters, laymen, and Alliance women. No 
daring steeplejack was ever watched with 
more earnest interest than were Miss Re- 
becca Wright of Montpelier, daughter of 
the late Rey. Dr. Wright of sainted mem- 
ory, and Rey. Mr. Shippen, as they vigor- 
ously covered the white spaces at the top 
of the belfry tower. With every remotest 
corner swept and dusted, the window- 
panes made clean, and in its new white 
paint, the little church is more than ever 
a joy to the eye as well as to the spirit. 

A sufficient number had arrived on 
Tuesday, July 6, the opening evening, to 
make the informal reception in the parlor 
a pleasant affair, with officers and com- 
mittees greeting former Shoalers and new- 
comers here. 

The first full day was given over to The 
‘Alliance. Mrs. William BE. Barry of Ken- 
nebunk, Me., one of the national directors, 
presided at the meeting and was chairman 
of the committee to prepare the pro- 
gramme. The morning session was de- 
voted entirely to an informal conference 
on the different departments of Alliance 
work, the Southern Circuit, Post-Office 
Mission, Cheerful Letter, Sunday-school, 
and the work among Italians standing out 
most prominently in the discussion. Miss 
Caroline Shaw of Cambridge emphasized 
the fact that if our liberal faith is to 
reach the majority, it must approach them 
while their thought is taking shape; that 
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is, in childhood. She opened what:proved 
to be a profitable discussion of the Sun- 
day-school. Miss Fanny Goldstein of Bos- 
ton, who had been attending the library 
conference here and remained for a few 
days, gave an admirable impromptu ad- 
dress on Americanization in which she 
stressed the absolute need of beginning at 
the very dock itself to open the door of 
the best America has to offer, if we are 
to receive the best the alien has to give. 

In the evening of Alliance Day, Mrs. 
Alva R. Scott of Bangor, Me., gave the 
address on “The Service of The Alliance to 
the Chureh and Community.” Mrs. Scott 
said the two great needs were consecration 
to truth and active friendliness to our fel- 
low-men. She was emphatic in urging that 
the young people of Unitarian families 
should be guided in formulating their re- 
ligious beliefs as they are guided and 
helped in everything else they do. Again, 
she urged that we should not be too 
afraid of proselyting, since proselyting 
really means to share the best we have 
with others. 

The Southern scholarships which Mrs. 
Abby A. Peterson formerly collected here 
from friends of her work in the South 
are being secured and will probably 
amount to enough to cover two scholar- 
ships. Mrs. Chandler W. Smith, who is 
again looking after the music, is receiving 
the contributions to the scholarship fund. 

A project decided upon last year is be- 
ing very successfully carried out in the 
sale of useful and fancy articles under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. William B. 
Nichols of Quincey. A wealth of beautiful 
things has been contributed, and every 
mail brings additions to the number, so 
that the sales tables, which are spread out 
every day or so, are never without choice 
and salable articles. Mrs. Nichols is ex- 
pecting to make a good round sum from 
this source to meet some of the smaller 
housekeeping needs at the hotel. 

An admirable discussion of “Stopford 
Brooke: Preacher and Poet’ was given by 
Rey. William Safford Jones of Newport, 
R.I., who analyzed the career of this emi- 
nent man from his birth in Glendower, 
County Donegal, Ireland, November 14, 
1832, to his death at eighty-four. His 
inherent qualities, his education, and his 
spiritual development from an Anglican 
churchman through the growing stages of 
liberalism until he finally felt obliged to 
withdraw from the church, were fol- 
lowed, with the fact that he became the 
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leader of English Unitarian thought even 
though he never wished to accept any sec- 
tarian name. Mr. Jones dwelt also on his 
literary work, with his life of Frederick 
W. Robertson, his lectures on English 
poets, and on English literature in gen- 
eral, with the volumes of published ser- 
mons which indicate his trend toward lib- 
eral thought. 

Rey. Charles W. Casson of Roslindale, 
Mass., gave two characteristic addresses 
which made a subject for discussion dur- 
ing and after his stay on the island. Tak- 
ing the theme “Some of the Modern De- 
mands Being Made Upon Religion,’ Mr. 
Casson pointed out the changes which 
have come to religion in the last ten years, 
and the demoralization of organized re- 
ligion, of which the collapse of the Inter- 
church World Movement is the last indica- 
tion. These demands, in brief, were for a 
greater spirit of unity. The social effort 
by which the world is to be re-created is 
not to come from individualistic effort, 
but from our co-operation. Unitarianism 
stood first for theological differences, then 
for a rational principle of belief, and now 
must stand for the unifying power and 
principle which shall bind together the 
severed parts of humanity. 

The second demand is for the dynamic 
element in religion. The Unitarian sin 
has been to hold a few beautiful truths 
without trying to make any use of them. 
We need to put in actual operation the 
principles which we believe. The third 
demand developed in Mr. Casson’s address 
was for practical service along the line of 
prevention of evil, man sharing the respon- 
sibility with God. We are doing excellent 
work, but are not trying to discover the 
decay of society which is causing evil to 
spread. 

Speaking again on “The Religion for the 
Republic,” Mr. Casson said that a nation’s 
religion is a nation’s life, for religion is at 
the heart of things. Art, industry, eco- 
nomic and social conditions,—evérything 
depends on the character and quality of 
the religious ideals of the nation. The 
Laymen’s League has been studying the 
apparent irreligion in the Republic and is 
trying to show that irreligion means death. 
The League is trying to put forward the 
principle of a religion which shall enable 
this to become a real republic. It is not 
trying to gather into the Unitarian fold 
all it can, but is striving to create a new 
religious spirit. 

Mr. Casson pointed out three causes of 
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this apparent irreligion. First, the iney- 
itable and increasing inability on the part 
of people to accept tradition as truth, 
Virtually all of the evils of to-day can be 
traced to errors in religion. Disregard for 
duty as citizens of this democracy every- 
where has been one of the great evils,— 
the negligence of the average man in his 
responsibility to the welfare of the state. 
Religion has to a large degree been based 
upon disregard of the things of this life, 
which was considered as secondary to the 
life to come. If this is true, nothing else 
could be expected but disregard of the re- 
sponsibilities which are to be found here. 
The inherent power of the individual has 
been paralyzed. 

Irreligion is also based upon the fact 
that there has never yet been an adequate 
statement of faith made to the American 
people, a statement in which all could 
econeur and nationally unite. The vast ma- 
jority of people know nothing of Unitari- 
anism, and those who outgrow their old 
faith believe that they must give up re- 
ligion altogether. Unitarians decide that 
man must make his own declaration of 
principles. There can be no republic when 
most of the people are slaves in thinking 
and religion. If we are to succeed and in- 
troduce that which will save the Republic, 
we must have the power to make good in 
ourselves and then to use that power for 
the benefit of mankind. 

Plans for next year are now under way 
which anticipate a Laymen’s League week- 
end. The Association has discussed the 
possibilities of such a plan, and a prelim- 
inary committee has been appointed to 
look after arrangements. The idea has 
been put forth that a real outing, consist- 
ing of a sail in a boat chartered at Bos- 
ton, with entertaining features provided 
on Star Island, would make an ideal pro- 
gramme for laymen. The date suggested 
by the Association is the first week-end in 
July, 1921. The committee consists of 
Oliver M. Fisher of Newton, Mass., Arthur 
W. Hail of Quincy, Mass., Alden V. Keene 
of Watertown, Mass., Walter L. Bouvé of 
Hingham, Mass., and J. Russell Abbott of 
Boston. Some member in each chapter 
will be interested, if possible, to work up 
the plan in his chapter. 

An illustrated talk on Hungarian Uni- 
tarians proved to be of much interest. 
This was given by Rev. Minot Simons of 
Boston, who showed his pictures of Hun- 
garian cities, the Unitarian theological 
school and other schools, typical scenery 
and bits of peasant life, Unitarian churches 
and leaders, and a variety of views, by 
giving a background of history from the 
inception of the liberal movement to the 
present time, with its successful and per- 
manent beginnings to tthe critical condition 
in which the people and their churches 
have been left by the recent war, Mr. 
Simons described many of the incidents in 
the life of Francis David, with pictures 
connected with him, and the interior of 
the cell in which he died when his death 
sentence had been commuted to life im- 
prisonment. This with the tablet erected 
to immortalize it is now in complete ruins, 
after the havoe of the war. Mr. Simons 
explained that the Unitarians are in that 
section which has been ceded to Roumania. 
Roumania, as a Greek Catholic country, 
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will endeavor to stamp out other religious 
beliefs, including other denominations than 
the Unitarian. Ours is the first denom- 
ination to send a relief unit to fellow- 
believers. 

Carl B. Wetherell, president of the Uni- 
tarian Summer Meetings Association and 
field secretary of the Laymen’s League, de- 
scribed a long trip taken across country 
in the promotion of the League. Visits 
made to the parishes in San Francisco, 
Long Beach, Oakland, Palo Alto, and 
other places in California, including 
Berkeley, which the League has taken as 
a college-centre experiment, were de- 
scribed. Mr. Wetherell found all along 
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been the best advertising agent the League 
could have, and as he followed her he 
found people ready to listen because she 
had given him such good advance pub- 
licity. 

The churches at Eugene and Portland, 
Ore., and Bellingham, Seattle, and Spo- 
kane were visited. At the last place Mr. 
Wetherell found an audience of eight hun- 
dred people gathered in a theatre where 
the services are held, on the principle that 
if you want people you must go where 
they are. In this connection he com- 
mended the church advertising which is 
being done by the League in various 
places,—on the moving-picture screen, in 
street-cars and hotels, and in theatre pro- 
grammes. Speaking of Salt Lake City, 
Mr. Wetherell paid a high tribute to Rev. 
Martin Fereshetian, who is there because 
he asked for a “hard job,’ and called him 
“Exhibit A of the real missionary.” The 
churches in Denver,—which he considers 
an especially promising field,—in St. 
Louis, where there are two, and the sey- 
eral in and near Chicago were visited. 
Iowa, Omaha, Kansas City, Louisville, and 
the Ohio churches followed. Mr. Weth- 
erell was impressed with a feeling of lack 
of loyalty to the church, though there 
were instances of loyalty to a minister. 
The indifferent spirit which is disposed to 
take things for granted is much abroad. 
He feels the dependence of the future of 
the church is largely upon the laymen. 
When the Unitarian Campaign is over, he 
said, the League’s big work for next year 
will be to focus its efforts on the young 
people. 

The week-end programme was provided 
by the Laymen’s League, and was planned 
to show the conditions of churches in 
widely scattered portions of the country. 
Even the candlelight services have been 
led by laymen, with such men as Prof. 
Angelo Hall of Annapolis, Md., Clarence 
Burgin and William B. Nichols of Quincy, 
Mass., and Carl B. Wetherell in charge. 

A beautiful morning service of worship 
was led by Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, who 
gave an interpretation of Emerson’s poem 
“Days,” which made a deep impression 
upon his hearers. 


(To be concluded) 


Church Collection Solved 


M.S. 

There is a growing desire in our 
churches to do away, if possible, with the 
collection. The holding up of a smoothly 
moving service while two, four, six, or 
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eight men march forward and, haying held 
up those present, march forward once 
more and leave silver salvers, or butter- 
fly-catchers in plain view, is at best a 
necessary evil. 

The First Church in Worcester has 
solved this problem without loss of reve- 
nue. Visitors to the church, of whom 
there are many, have the choice of con- 
tributing or not placed before them, after 
this fashion. 

In the calendar each Sunday, at the 
foot of the page on which the order -of 
service stands, is the following regular 
notice :— 

Our church is supported by the pledge- 
system. No collection is taken. Those at- 
tending but not supporting the church 
financially are given an opportunity to 
make return for value received by placing 
whatever contribution they wish in the 
boxes provided for this purpose at the head 
of each aisle. 


On the back of each pew, one at either 
end of the hymn-book rack, are two small, 
low, heavy, white cardboard holders in 
which are envelopes sueh as this :— 


For VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 

Our church is supported by the pledge 
system, No collection is taken. Those at- 
tending, but not supporting the church 
jinancially, are hereby given an opportu- 
nity to make return for value received by 
placing whatever contribution they wish in 
this envelope. 


LEAVE IN Box AT EnpD or AISLE 


placed so that the words across the top 
cannot help but be read. 

At the head of each aisle there is a 
box, in keeping with the surroundings, 
which does not obtrude and yet is easily 
found. 

The pledge-system, with free pews, has 
proved itself in this church, and those 
who have pledged all they can are not 
importuned by the pew-to-pew collection. 
All others, visitors or regular attendants 
who have not pledged, are thus given a 
chance to help the church financially. 
And they take advantage of it. Although 
this plan has been in operation only two 
months it is already seen to be practical 
and effective and is here offered to any 
other church which does not like the 
tramp of money-collectors up and down 
its aisles. 


Mrs. Idelle Nichols Gardner 


On the morning of June 24, as the first 
gray streaks of the dawn of a new day 
appeared and birds without were begin- 
ning their chorus of song, Mrs. Idelle 
Nichols Gardner, wife of the minister of 
the Unitarian church of Sterling, Mass., 
Rev. Dr. W. H. Gardner, passed out of 
this life into the larger life, without pain 
or struggle, after six months of illness. 
She had been a true helper in her hus- 
band’s services as a minister, a wise coun- 
sellor, an inspirer in all that is good. She 
had positive convictions of truth and an 
abounding faith in the power of truth 
to succeed. She was actively interested 
in all reforms which make for the welfare 
of human life. She was a friend of ani- 
mals and possessed a philanthropic spirit 
that sought justice and protection for any 
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THe WaysIpDE PuLpPIT 


May the loyalty 
of our people, like 
tributary streams, 
flow on to an 
inseparable union. 


who are oppressed. She was concerned 
in everything that affected the welfare 
of women and children. She had written 
much in such interest. As an advocate 
for years of woman suffrage, she ad- 
dressed when a resident of New Haven, 
Conn., the Connecticut Legislature and 
when in New Jersey the Legislature of 
that State on the subject. On occasions 
when her husband was absent from his 
pulpit she has acceptably taken his place. 

She was born in Willington, Conn., De- 
cember 26, 1861. Her education was re- 
ceived in Monson Academy, Monson, Mass., 
and in Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, 
Mass., graduating from the latter insti- 
tution in 1882. After teaching music a 
year in New York City, she became a 
teacher of music in Peddic Institute, 
Hightstown, N.J., where she remained 
for some years. On June 17, 1889, she 
was married to Dr. Gardner. 

The funeral services were held in her 
old home town, Stafford Springs, Conn., 
from the Methodist church, with which 
she was identified in her earlier years 
as a member and Sunday-school teacher. 
Besides her husband she leaves her 
daughter, Ruth N. Gardner, and her 
mother, Mrs. Martha A. Nichols. 


What the Chapters Did 


Specific things that you may see and count 
show the power of the Laymen’s League 


Mr. William L. Barnard, office secretary 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, has 
gleaned for his annual report to the Coun- 
cil some of the specific things that the 
chapters have done. When it is borne in 
mind that most of the chapters became 
active after January 1, 1920, the record is 
gratifying to the whole church. At the 
close of the year one hundred and eleven 
chapters “have filed annual reports, and 
eighty-two of them, or seventy-three per 
cent., have something tangible to report. 

“Of these one hundred and eleven chap- 
ters, fifty-five have undertaken systematic 
campaigns to obtain increased attendance 
at the churches with which they are affili- 
ated, twenty have conducted membership 
drives, five have made special efforts to 
build up their Sunday-schools, twenty-two 
have taken a vigorous part in church fi- 
nances, sixteen report increases in the 
salaries of their ministers, and thirty-two 
have undertaken more or less pretentious 
publicity campaigns. Two chapters have 
been engaged in specific work for com- 
munity betterment, that at Dayton, Ohio, 
taking a part, through a committee, in an 
attempt to solve the local housing problem, 
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and that in Lawrence, Mass., backing the 
League’s experiment in Americanization 
work.” 

The chapters reported as follows :— 

The Arlington Chapter lent its assist- 
ance to the parish in raising funds to pay 
off a mortgage of $1,500. It has brought 
about an improvement in the attendance of 
men at church, and in co-operation with 
the Sunday-school and Women’s Alliance 
it has helped to form an advisory com- 
mittee of parents to assist the school 
superintendent. 

The Atlanta, Ga., Chapter has met with 
considerable success in increasing church 
attendance on the part of its members. 

The Old South Church Chapter of 
Beverly, Mass., is concentrating upon the 
stimulation of church attendance, and a 
more businesslike financial management 
of church affairs, and by a house-to-house 
canvass enabled the church treasurer to 
start the fiscal year with pledges in hand 
to an amount twelve per cent. larger than 
was contributed during the whole churen 
year preceding. It has assumed the task 
of providing ushers at church services. 

The Bloomington, Ill., Chapter has de- 
voted itself to publicity and reports tnat 
its church receives as much local adver- 
tising as any, and probably more than 
most, of the churches in that city. 

The Edward Everett Hale Chapter of the 
South Congregational Society of Boston 
has conducted three special Sunday ser- 
vices and raised $100 for the Unitarian 
Pension Fund. 

The Hast Bridgewater, Mass., Chapter 
has a transportation committee whose Cuty 
it is to see that those who are unable or 
live too far away to get to church on their 
own account are furnished free auts ser- 
vice, and is organizing a Boy Scouts Troop. 

The Brookline, Mass., First Parish Club 
Chapter has devoted its energies to the 
building up of the organization, and has 
increased its membership during the win- 
ter from the forty-two who formed the 
chapter to a present membership of one 
hundred and eight. 

The Church of the Saviour Chapter, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., raised a sum of $300 for a 
survey of the parish, which has resulted 
in an increased attendance at church. 

The Buffalo, N.Y., Chapter, in response 
to a vote of the Council of the League 
approving the raising of funds for the 
benefit of Unitarian Hungarian Churches, 
conducted a campaign for that purpose, 
and raised the sum of $1,500. 

The Cleveland, Ohio, Chapter at the re- 
quest of the trustees of their church under- 
took a house-to-house canvass and raised 
$7,500 for various church activities in ad- 
dition to a sum raised for the purchase 
of a new piano. 

The Cohasset, Mass., Chapter is devoting 
itself to the possibility of building a social 
hall capable of seating two hundred and 
twenty-four persons, as an addition to the 
present parish house, and to serve also as 
a community house for the entertainment 
and instruction of the younger members 
of the church and community with, possi- 
bly, classes in gymnasium work. 

The Davenport, Ia., Chapter conducted 
a well-attended patriotic rally on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. 

The Dayton, Ohio, Chapter is co-operat- 
ing with the local Chamber of Commerce 
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in an attempt to solve the housing problem, 

The Dedham, Mass., Chapter has been 
active in assisting parish committees in 
increasing church attendance and in con- 
ducting an advertising campaign in a 
local paper. It also made an effort to 
arouse its members’ interest in town 
meetings, urging them to attend and vote. 

The Detroit, Mich., Chapter through its 
publicity committee has advertised the 
church and its pastor’s sermons by in- 
creased space in newspapers and by ad- 
vertising in theatre programmes. Through 
its paid advertisements it has obtained 
a large amount of free newspaper publicity 
in the reading columns. These methods 
combined with certain activities of the 
Women’s Alliance have resulted in perma- 
nently doubling the church. attendance. 
The chapter has participated in the re- 
ligious survey of Detroit, to the extent of 
surveying and reporting on eleven blocks 
of the city. 

The Charles Gordon Ames Chapter of 
the Church of the Disciples, Boston, is 
having prepared a calendar with a deep 
spiritual thought or quotation for each day 
of the year. The chapter has a committee 
whose duty it is to meet strangers at the 
church and welcome them and give them 
Unitarian literature. 

Christ Church Chapter, Dorchester, 
Mass., has contributed $50 to the church, 
$10 to floral decorations, Easter and 
Christmas, and $15 to charitable relief. 

The Germantown Chapter of German- 
town, Pa., has conducted a publicity cam- 
paign and reports an increase in church 
attendance of about fifty to seventy-five 
per cent. 

The Hartford, Conn., Chapter has been 
active in the matter of publicity and has 
largely increased the size of the advertise- 
ment of their church. 

The Hudson, Mass., Chapter assisted in 
the successful canvass for $10,000 to re- 
model the vestry and install a new heating 
system in the First Unitarian Church of 
that city. 

The Humboldt, Ia., Chapter has success- 
fully carried out the following projects: 
Planting trees on the church property, re- 
juvenation of the church choir, and stimu- 
lation of church attendance, having a com- 
petition with the Women’s Alliance in the 
matter of attendance. 


Notice to Subscribers 


In these days of conservation and 
searcity of materials we request our sub- 
seribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


All contributions must be in the 
office of the Editor, THz CHRISTIAN 
Reaister, not later than Thursday, 
one week before day of publication. 
All manuscripts should be typewritten. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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The Mer’s Club Chapter, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., assisted in a successful canvass re- 
sulting in the substantial increase of the 
minister’s salary. 

The Lancaster, Pa., Chapter conducted a 
newspaper publicity campaign at a cost for 
the first four months of the year of $268. 

The Lexington, Mass., Chapter contrib- 
uted a purse of $532 to wipe out the defi- 
cit for the financial year of their church. 

The Los Angeles, Calif., Chapter has 
been making a special effort to enlist the 
young men and to secure their help in the 
work of the-church, and has met with 
gratifying results in this respect. 

The Horner Chapter, Manchester, N.H., 
had a competition in March with the 
Women’s Alliance of their church to see 
which could do the more to increase the 
chureh attendance on the part of their 
respective members, and the Horner Chap- 
ter was successful in outdoing the women 
in this matter. The chapter took over the 
task of soliciting funds for the church 
maintenance for the year, covering the 
entire parish and securing pledges for 
practically double the amount raised in the 
preceding year; it also inaugurated a cam- 
paign to increase the list of pewholders, 
and to date has secured an increase of 
twenty-five per cent. over previous figures. 

The Marlboro, Mass., Chapter made a 
special drive in behalf of THr CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER and obtained fifty-five out of a 
possible one hundred and forty-one new 
subscribers. 

The Melrose, Mass., Chapter conducted 
a house-to-house canvass for pledges for 
the annual church budget and succeeded 


in securing contributions to the extent of | Mass., 


twenty per cent. in excess of the previous 
year. This chapter has also secured an 
increase of $500 in its minister’s salary 
and has been successful in increasing the 
chureh attendance of men. 

The Milwaukee, Wis., Chapter reports it 
has made progress in the matter of church 
attendance, the same having been tripled. 

The Northampton, Mass., Chapter re- 
ports that it has done active work in the 
way of revising and enriching the chureh 
service, organizing a new choir, securing 
the adoption of a new hymnal, conducting 
a house-to-house canvass to increase 
pledge contributions, and bringing about 
an improvement in the contact between the 
men of the church and their pastor. 

The Omaha, Neb., Chapter had a canvass 
on behalf of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER and 
secured thirty-nine new subscribers. 

The Orange, N.J., Chapter secured an 
increase in the salary of their minister to 
the extent of thirty per cent., has main- 
tained continued weekly advertisements in 
three newspapers, with enlarged adver- 
tisements of special services, and has suc- 
ceeded in financing the complete rewiring 
of the electric lighting in the parish house, 
the installation of new fixtures, installa- 
tion of electric lighting in the church, and 
has presented the Women’s Alliance with 
needed kitchen and serving equipment for 
the increased attendance at parish suppers 
and dinners. 

The First Unitarian Church Chapter of 
Philadelphia, Pa., with the active assist- 
ance of the women of the parish, succeeded 
in adding approximately $700 to the an- 
nual income of the church. It conducted 
a mass meeting which was attended by 
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representatives of chapters from Washing-, 


ton, Baltimore, Vineland and Trenton, N.J., 
Lancaster aad Germantown, Pa. 

The Providence, R.I., Chapter, formerly 
the Unitarian Club of Providence, with a 
membership of sixty, by a systematic cam- 
paign has increased its membership to one 
hundred and eighty-one, and has embarked 
on a publicity campaign with an appro- 
priation of $2,000 to cover the cost of large 
display advertisements in the morning and 
afternoon Saturday papers. These adver- 
tisements make a general appeal to the 
people of the city for church attendance, 
regardless of creed, and are followed up 
with information concerning the Unitarian 
churches of the city and the principles 
for which they stand. This publicity cam- 
paign has had very beneficial results in 
increasing the attendance at the local Uni- 
tarian churches. 

The Roslindale, Mass., Chapter donated 
$210 toward the church expenses for the 
year. 

The Roxbury, Mass., Chapter reports 
plans to hold community meetings in Put- 
nam Chapel, also to co-operate with the 
Norfolk House Centre and Roxbury 
Branch of the American Legion on the 
lines of better citizenship. It maintains 
a young people’s committee for the aid and 
encouragement of boys and girls of the 
church. 

The Saco, Me., Chapter participated to 
a considerable extent in the action of their 
church in raising the salary of the minis- 
ter $150, and in paying off a church debt 
of $350. 

The North Chureh Chapter of Salem, 
has stimulated church attendance 
by calling members on the telephone and 
by postal cards, more than doubling the 
attendance. It has a committee which 
is raising funds in order to finance a news- 
paper publicity campaign. 

The First Church Chapter of Salem, 
Mass., was instrumental in securing an 
increase in their minister’s salary of $300. 

The Second Church Chapter of Salem, 
Mass., has devoted its activity to increase 
church attendance by men, and has met 
with some success, has secured an increase 
in the compensation of its minister, and 
is now raising additional revenues for 
other expenses of the church. 

The Sioux City, Ia., Chapter has con- 
ducted a newspaper publicity campaign, 
with further advertising projected for the 
immediate future. 

The Church of the Messiah Chapter, St. 
Louis, Mo., conducted a church-member- 
ship campaign which was successful in so 
increasing the church membership as to 
permit of an increase of $1,000 per year 
in the pastor’s salary. 

The Ware, Mass., Chapter assisted in 
obtaining an increase in the salary of its 
pastor. 

The Wayland, Mass., Chapter has pro- 
vided the church with new hymn-books, 
and is raising funds for musical expenses. 

The Theodore Parker Chapter of West 
Roxbury has co-operated with the rest of 
the parish in a successful effort to pay 
off the church indebtedness of $7,200. 

The Wheeling, W. Va., Chapter is con- 
sidering a plan by which it will be possible 
to have the church building open during 
the evenings as a clubhouse for the mem- 
bers of the parish. 
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The Weston, Mass., Chapter has been 
successful in bringing about a marked in- 
crease in the percentage of men attending 
the church services. 

The Yonkers. N.Y., Chapter has con- 
ducted a local publicity campaign, furnish- 
ing funds for advertising in the news- 
papers, and has conducted a series of four 
public meetings. 


Kossovo Day 


ALLAN MURRAY GALE 


The men of the Black Mountain wear 
black in their caps; in Serbia, in Croatia, 
in all of Jugo-Slavia, one will find some- 
where in the picturesque costume of the 
people that patch of black. After five 
hundred and thirty-one years, all people of 
the blood of ancient Serbia still wear 
mourning for those who died on the plain 
of Kossovo. 

There, on the morning of June 28, 1389, 
the Cross and the Crescent stood arrayed 
against each other, and in the evening the 
flower of Serbia’s manhood lay dead. The 
power of the great empire of Dushan, the 
bulwark of Christendom, was broken. The 
Crescent had triumphed, but at so great 
a cost that Serbia’s sacrifice was not in 
vain. Christendom was saved though Ser- 
bia died, and at far Notre Dame in Paris, 
King Charles VI. (the Beloved) and his 
court sang a Te Deum of joy. 

To-day, though the Serbs mourn their 
dead of Kossovo, they rejoice and sing 
Te Deums in honor of their heroic death. 
Lazar, leader of the Serbian hosts, had 
been offered power and glory for himself 
and his people if he would grant passage 
to the Turks. True to his trust as guardian 
of the Gate to the Hast, and true to the 
Cross and the God of his fathers, instead 
of power and glory Lazar chose death for 
himself, and for his people death and 
bondage. 

That choice, death with honor before 
ease with shame, is known as Lazar’s 
choice, and no other choice since that day 
has ever been possible to the Serb. When 
in 1915, to the Serbians with their backs 
to the wall, Germany offered the same 
terms, the answer of the white-haired 
Prime Minister, Monsieur Pashitch, was 
couched almost in the words used by 
Lazar five hundred and twenty-four years 
before, “It is better for Serbia to die in 
honor than to live in shame.” 

It is no wonder, then, that to the Serb, 
Kossovo Day is a day both of mourning 
and of glory. In honoring it we honor 
all that is best in ourselves, all that is 
best in man,—the love of God, of justice, 
and of right which can know no yielding 
though the penalty be death. 

Of those who died on that June day so 
long ago, the Serbian ballad of “Kossovo 
Plain” speaks truly,— 


Their memory waketh an exultation 
Yea, so long as a babe shall be born 
Or there resteth a man in the land, 
So long as a blade of corn 

Shall be reaped by human hand, 

So long as the grass shall grow 

On the mighty Plain of Kossovo, 

So long—so long—even s0 

Shall the glory of those remain 
Who this day in battle were slain, 
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Parish News Letters 


Dr. Doan Accepts 


Towa Crry, la—First Unitarian Church : 
Rey. Frank GC. Doan has accepted the call 
to become minister of this church. In 
his letter of acceptance Dr. Doan says: 
“It is a privilege to serve a group of 
free spirits like yours. It means that in 
the years to come (I hope and expect 
they will be many!) we shall live together 
in the thrice-blessed relation of pastor 
and people, sharing each other’s sorrows 
and joys, exchanging ideas on the great 
issues of life and death, communing to- 
gether over the life-ideals which we sev- 
erally hold true. Ours is a great re- 
sponsibility. Perhaps never before in the 
history of the world, certainly not in the 
memory of any one of us, was the spirit 
of liberal religion so urgently needed as 
in the present world turmoil. What is 
it, shall we say, the world to-day most 
needs for the solution of its perplexing 
problems, the healing of its wounds? Po- 
litical sagacity? economic wisdom? social 
righteousness? Yes. All these. But more 
than any of these the world needs toler- 
ance, good-will, fraternity, — precisely 
those things of the spirit which it is the 
chief end of liberal religion to kindle 
and keep aglow in the hearts of men. 
If the cause of world democracy is lost 
in the coming years of high hopes and 
promise, it will not be for want of po- 
litical, economic, and social theories and 
programmes. It will be for want of toler- 
ance, good-will, fraternity in the working- 
out of these programmes and theories of 
democracy. The ietter killeth. Even 
though it spell the exact truth, it killeth 
unless it have in it the spirit that giveth 
life. Keeping aloof from all creeds, the- 
ological, political, and economic, we may 
keep close to this spirit of freedom, toler- 
ance, good-will, fraternity, which is our 
heritage as Unitarians, and by example 
even more than by precept spread this 
spirit beyond the Church into the com- 
munity, into the University near by whose 
thousands of students and others like 
them in the other great universities of 
the land ure the hope of the world to-day, 
and through these avenues into the great 
wide world itself. So we shall be faithful 
to our tradition of liberty and be serving 
in the truest possible way the great cause 


.of humanity whose kindred we are.” 


Men Organize 


OrrawaA,CanaDA.—Church of Our Father, 
Rey. H. J. Adlard: The church brings its 
activities to a close with one of the busiest 
years in its history. Following a visit 
from a former pastor, Rey. C. W. Casson, 
a Men’s Club of a more comprehensive 
character was formed. Although not yet 
affiliated with the Laymen’s League, the 
club with its fourfold motto of Freedom, 
Fellowship, Character, Service, has as its 
definite object the propagating of the lib- 
eral faith, and making the objects of the 
church more widely known. The Club’s 
first efforts included the holding of a rally 
of religious liberals on May 9. The min- 
ister preached on “The Church and the 
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World.” At a midweek service he gave an 
address on “Sir Oliver Lodge and Sur- 
vival.” A course of monthly lectures will 
be given on civic and human questions 
next winter with the object of getting 
civic action. Unity Social Club has been 
the means of securing adherents and six 
new members. Children’s Day was con- 
ducted successfully by the young people. 
The classes gave brief illustrations of 
their course in the Sunday-school. A re- 
cent visitor has been Miss Grace Mitchell, 
who as secretary of the Fellowship League 
from England gave two addresses which 
were helpful to the church. 


State ot Maine Centenary 


PortLAND, Mre.—First Parish Church: 
The centennial programme of the State 
of Maine was opened Sunday, June 27, 
by a service in the First Parish Church 
of Portland. It was generally felt that 
this was the suitable building for the 
purpose, for in the early days of the 
State of Maine, the First Parish was 
the centre of community life, not only 
in Portland, but in this entire section. 
It was the first care of Captain Moody, 
who had himself been originally a min- 
ister, when he established the little set- 
tlement which afterward became Port- 
land, to summon the help of his old friend 
in Harvard College, Thomas Smith. 
Moody and Smith were the true founders 
of the life of the city; and Smith, com- 
monly known as “Parson Smith,” was one 
of the great figures of the religious and 
social life of New England in the eigh- 
teenth century. The church which he 
founded has had a career of uninterrupted 
usefulness. It was therefore fitting that 
the notables of the State should assemble 
in the First Parish Church at the be- 
ginning of the centennial celebration. 
The speakers were Prof. Kirsopp Lake, 
who opened the service with a short ad- 
dress which admirably set the key-note of 
the occasion, and Hon. James P. Baxter, 
who read an interesting account, partly 
based on the diaries of Smith and Deane, 
partly on his own reminiscences which 
extend over seventy-nine years, which 
contained a tribute to the general char- 
acter of members of the First Parish 
whom he had known. The lessons were 
read by Rey. William Mousley, minister 
of the High Street Congregational Church, 
and Rey. James F. Albion, minister of 
the Congress Square Universalist Church. 
Prayer was offered by Rey. Roger Dun- 
lap, minister of the Second Parish Congre- 
gational Church, and the service ended 
with the benediction by Rey. George C. 
DeMott, rector of St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
Church. There were seventeen ministers 
in the procession, representing the various 
denominations in Portland. The Roman 
Catholic bishop. was asked if an invitation 
would be acceptable, but was obliged to 
regret that there were canonical objec- 
tions to his taking part in the service. 


Personals 


Miss Julia N. Budlong, a recent grad- 
uate of the Pacific Unitarian School, has 
received and accepted a call to the pastor- 
ate of the People’s Church at Kalamazoo, 
Mich. . Miss Budlong was reared in ‘the 
Presbyterian fold. She has a bachelor’s 
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degree from the University of Iowa, and 
a master’s degree is pending in the Uni- 
versity of California. 


On July 16, Rev. William H. Spencer of 
the Class of 1869 of the Harvard Divinity 
School attained his eightieth birthday. 
The oceasion was quietly observed by the 
members of his immediate family at White 
Plains, N.Y., the present residence of Mr. 
Spencer and his wife, Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer. Aside from deafness, which has with- 
drawn him from active participation in 
the world’s affairs, he enjoys good health 
and is passing a serene old age. His ex- 
cellent service to the liberal cause at Ha- 
verhill, Mass., Providence, R.I., Sparta, 
Wis., Troy, N.Y., and other centres, and 
his devoted and successful labors as a 
chief of probation work in the New York 
City courts, will cause his memory to be 
long cherished, while by his sturdy man- 
hood and amiable disposition he has made 
friends in every walk all over the country, 
who will unite in sending him their 
felicitations. C. W. W. 


THE ADDRESS OF W. S. KEY 


late of the Carolina Industrial School, Watha, 
os is now 46 Cottage Park Road, Winthrop, 
ass. 


WANTED—Unitarian girl, not over 
twenty-five, living in Boston or suburbs, 
for position after August 1 in denomina- 
tional bookstore. Personality and willing- 
nesS more necessary than experience. 
Some typewriting but no stenography. 


_ Apply by letter only to Employment Dept., 


25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


WANTED ulna girl, not over 
twenty-five, living in Boston or suburbs, 
of good education, with stenographic 
training and experience, for position in 
denominational house after August 1. 
Standard salary and very congenial sur- 
roundings. Apply by letter only to Em- 
ployment Dept., 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


LY y) 


Robertson Paper Co. 


(Established 1864) 


20 shares of 8% 
$50) 

Dividend 

Aug. 1 - 

10 shares Common ee $10)... 


(par 
. $1,000.00 
payable 


preferred 


now accrued, 
35.80 


70.00 


$1,105.80 | 


Price of above block $1,080.00 


The above purchase combines an _invest- 
ment at an attractive rate of interest with 
a good business risk on common stock that 
in all probability will pay a dividend in the j 


near future. 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire Street, Boston 
SALEM SPRINGFIELD 


Members New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges 


Please patronize our advertisers 


a PLEASANTRIES 


Be thrifty! Remember that a dollar 
saved is a quarter earned.—Life. 


“Where has the farmer been?’ “He 
went after fish.” “Any luck?” “Yes; 
he came back with a fine mess of tinned 
salinon.”’—Detroit Free Press. 


Visitor (being shown round the grounds 
of estate bought by profiteer): ‘That 
‘tower, I believe, goes back to William 
the Conqueror.” Profiteer: “Oh, no, it 
don’t; I’ve bought the lot.”—Blighty. 


“Don’t you think the minimum has been 
reached at last in the size of these little 
theatres?” asked the interviewer. ‘Not 
necessarily,” answered the non-commercial 
producer, proudly. ‘No matter how small 
they make ’em, I can draw audiences still 
smaller.”—Judge. 


Minister (visiting his flock): “Aye, 
Janet, it’s been a sore war this, a sore 
war!” Janet: “Aye, bit there’s twa 
things that’s aye cheered me up since the 
armysteece. <Ane’s the thocht that we got 
the better o’ thum; the ither’s the fine 
wye thae English backit us up!” 


Here is one that Rey. Bob Burdette 
used to tell. One clergyman asked an- 


other, “Did you ever hurry out after a 
service and mingle with the people e¢om- 
ing from the church in order to overhear 
what they said of your sermon?’ And 
the other answered, ‘Yes, once.”—The 
Churchman, 


The station-master, hearing a crash on 
the platform, rushed out of his room just 
in time to see the express that had just 
passed through disappearing around the 
curve and aé_ dishevelled young man 
sprawled out perfectly flat among a con- 
fusion of overturned milk-cans and the 
scattered contents of his travelling-bag. 
“Was he trying to catch the train?’ the 
station-master asked of a small boy who 
stood by, admiring the scene. “He did 
catch it,” said the boy, “but it got away 
again !’—Youth’s Companion. 


The teacher gazed sorrowfully at the 
small boy who stood in front of her. He 
was convicted of the heinous charge of 
stealing toffee from one of his school- 
fellows. As it was this first offence, how- 
ever, she did not desire to inflict corporal 
punishment—a moral lecture, she thought, 
would fit the case. “Bear in mind, Bobby,” 
she concluded, ‘that these temptations 
can’be resisted if determination is used. 
Always turn a deaf ear to temptation.” 
The child gazed solemnly at her. “But, 
teacher,” he exclaimed, “I ain’t got a deaf 
ear !”—Tit-Bits. 


The English preacher Stephen Jenkins 
was not a highly educated man, but he 
had a native wit which often helped him 
out of difficulties. One Sunday while read- 
ing as the Scripture lesson the third chap- 
ter of Daniel he came to a batch of words 
that gave him trouble. “At what time ye 
hear the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer,’ ete. Now 
this list of instruments is repeated sey- 
eral times in the chapter, and the second 
time he stumbled through it with even 
greater difficulty than the first. Before 
he reached it again, however, he had dis- 
covered a way of escape. So the third 
time he relieved himself and his listeners 
by reading with the utmost gravity, 
“And the band played as before.’—Boston 
Hvening Transcript. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS woRK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and 
regular gifts from individuals for current 
pensions for aged ministers, and 
(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for 
its Permanent Fund held for it by the American 
Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge James 
P. Parmenter, Pres., Rey. Robert §S. Loring, 
Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 

Only 81 churches gave last year, 
among the missing? 


UNITY 


Jenxin Luoyp Jones, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 
RELIGION, 


Was yours 


INTERNATIONALISM, ano 
DEMOCRACY watt 1s Forms 


Joun Haynes HoimEs and FrANcIS NEILSON 
Editors 
SuBscRIrTION Prick $3.00 A YEAR 
Sampte Copies Freer 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatic, 
scholarly, practical, Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago, Four scholarships of $500.00 each for 
college graduates of high pends and large promise 
intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $1,000.00. Apply to F. C. Sours- 
wortH, D.D., President. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Gives thorough training for the ministry or for 
parish assistants. Rich choice of courses in all 
departments, including Religious Education and 
Sociology. Co-operates with Pacific School of 
Religion. Supplementary work at University 
of California. Ideal climate winter and summer. 
Generous scholarships for promising students. 
Correspondence invited. Terms begin August 
16 and January 10. For Register and further 
information address the President, Haru M. 
be D.D., 2416 Allston Way, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 


College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 
Principals : 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 
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In the Studio, by Elizabeth Nelson . . .. 
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LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 


we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Union service with First and Second Churches, 
10.45 a.m, Sunday, July 25, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen 
will preach. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, Mass. (Masconomo Street). Services 10.30 A.M. 
Sunday, July 25, Rev. Abbot Peterson of First Parish, 
Brookline, will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Union services during the sum- 
mer with King’s Chapel and Second Church in King’s 
Chapel, at 10.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to4. All welcome. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill, Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Sunday, July 25, Rev. Arthur B. 
Whitney of Plymouth, Mass., will preach. 
11 a.M. Visitors welcome. Take Dorchester tunnel 
car to Andrew Square, then surface car to Meeting 
House Hill. Exhibition of interesting Colonial objects. 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATING DEPT. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THE REGISTER, 


Service at. 


